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To CORRESPONDENTS, 
Philobiblicus, No. TV. (containing a tranflation from the Prophet Tfaiah, 


from the Hebrew,) will appear in our next. 

Mathematical Queftions came to hand too late for this Magazitte, by: 
will be inferted next month. 

A variety of other correfpondents will be duly noticed. 

Our correipondents are requefted to fend in their pieces intended for 


publication, early in the month, as otherwife they cannot appear until the 
fucceeding. 





IED, GRE BEG GE IRON A SORE 





S I O render this Macazine more valuable, the Editors have 
undertaken to compile a CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of Americay 
Events, which will be added at the end of each Number, and feparately 
paged, which being detached from the Magazine and preferved, will form 
a volume by itfelf.. This Chronology will not be a bare recital of dates, but 
accon:panied with fuch itriking circumftances as may appear deferving par. 
ticular notice. While it may ferve to inform fuch of our fubfcribets as are 
Jefs read in the hiftory of our country, it will refrefh the memories of thole 
who have made it the obje€t of deeper refearch. 

Our Correfpondents and Friends are requefted to furnith {uch information 
of local events, as may have come to their knowledge ; fuch as the dates of 
fettlements of places, and fignal political faéts—deaths of remarkable cha- 
racters, or any other circumflances which may tend to illuftrate this import- 
ant part of our work: all which will be thankfully received, and duly 
attended to. 

At the expiration of the work, due acknowledgments will be made of the 
writers quoted and the authorities ufed by the compilers, anda title-page 
given. 

This Magazine will be embellifhed with Plates, illuftrating fome part of 
the work, which will be executed by American artiits. Should the under- 
taking meet with fuitable encouragement, no pains or expence will be 
{pared to render this department worthy of public approbation.—Among 
other advantages which will attend the fuccefs of this work, the opportunity 
afforded to young engravers to try their fkill, is a ftriking one ; and the con- 


ftant employment for their talents, cannot fail of producing fuitable im- 


provement.—-Views of the country, defigns, and hints in this way, will be 
very acceptable to the Editors. 


To render an Obituary really important, we fhall endeavour to trace the 
characters, and peculiar circumftances attending the lives of the deceafee.— 


Any fketches or hints that will tend to aflift in this particular, fhall be 
carefully attended to. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAYY. 





HE public were informed in the laft number that a Society of Gen- 
T tlemen had undertaken to give their /iterary fupport to the New- 
York Macazine, and that under their direction it would be in future 
conduéted. This giving to the work a new appearance, it was poe 
expected that we would, on this occafion, pay the accuftomed tribute “5 
prefatory addrefs. It will ever be our with to meet the defires a 1e 
public; and we with much pleafure obey them in this inftance. | t is 
indeed what accords with our own wifhes, ‘The ill-fuccefs which literary 
undertakings of this nature have hitherto met with in this place, feemed to 
render an addrefs to our fellow-citizens neceflary, in order to intereft them 
in the fupport of the prefent. The motives which have induced us to 
engage in this undertaking give us, we think, a sit/e to addrefs them ; and 
while we plead the caufe of Science, we truft we fhall not plead in vain. 


Pecuniary motives have had no fhare in the reafons which have induced 
us: every intereft of that nature we folemnly difclaim—Even the ambition 
of acquiring literary reputation was not the incentive; for it will be our 
ftadied endeavour to remain unknown—While others more favoured by 
fortune were, in the honourable walks of public life, rendering fervices 
to their country, our’s was the with, from the humble fphere in which we 
moved, to contribute our endeavours alfo towards its advancement in 
honour and happinefs—To rear in this foil of freedom the fair plant of 
Science, and to diffufe, as widely as poflible, a tafte for its invaluable 
truits, tended, we conceived, greatly towards thofe defirable ends. 


The luftre which Science throws on the individual adorned with it, and 
onthe nation to which he belongs, muit be obvious to every difcerning 
mind—TIts influence on private happinefs though lefs known, 1s no lefs 
certain. The zeal with which nations have contended for the birth-place 
of fuch as have been famous in Arts or Science, fufficiently fhows the 
honour Which it is fuppofed fuch refleét on their country: But had even 
thofé proofs have been wanting, the pride which fwells our own bofoms 
when we reflect that a FRANKLIN was our’s, would have confirmed the 
truth—How dear, how revered the famed fons of Science are to theirs 
Scuntry at large, the {weet tribute of tender refpeét lately paid by our 
National Legiflature to the memory of that illuftrious citizen, plainly 
‘vinces. ‘Though to him the book of life is c lofed, yet in Fame’s immortal 
Page his name js written, and wil! be read with admiration and — 
While Science and Tafte thall have a votary, and while Patriowiim oe 
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glow in the human breatt ; it will not be extravagance even to fay the © 
‘is name will live till Nature’s felf expires ; for till her laws fall change. 
till thunders ceafe to roll, and lightnings fly, the name of him who fig 
aicertained their laws, and who diirobed them of their terrors, can fare 
never fade. 


The influence which the purfuit of Science has on private happinef 
Jef a knowledged, because lefs obfervable. Honour difpla hts laurels 
Ambition exhibits his trophies, and Wealth w aves her pli lumes in the vie 
of the world. Mankind in thefe inflances judge from ve appearance 


that are weremngh and captivated by ret brilliancy, conclude that & 

joyments thev 2flord ft be highly delightful—The mild " 
cnjoy nents th uord mult be Qh! achghtivl—- £1 mil plealure 
which Science affords to her votaries nave not thofe iplendid indexes 





point out to the world the favoured poficflors; they are addrefled to the 
bofom only, and being from their nature unobtrufive, are by the generality 
of the world walled iby unheeded and unregarded; nay, its purfuits ae 
confidered by many as unqualifying the mind, for thofe ative exertions 
which the acquifition of wealth, or the attainment of honour requires, 
and are therefore condemned s—but a candid enquiry will, we think, 
evince that there is " ) virtue of the heart which Science dot not nag? 
no endowment of the mind which it doth not lead toa higher degree 0 
perfection. 


Its influence on our happinefs is plainly obfervable from the aid it lends 


to Virtue both in the morning ep} in the evening of our lives. The pe 
fuits of Science, by giving to the mind a certain refinement and delicacy 
of charaéter, fecure us in early life from thofe grofler vices into which 
heedlefs and i inexperienced youth fo fr requently fall, and from which, a 
account of the depra ity of mind which their indulgence creates, they are 
{eldom or ever in the riper } vears reclaimed. The effeét which frequently 
exciting virtuous emotions in the mind bay towards giving it a virtuous 
habit and charaéter, is well known. The bofom, therefore, which in 
youth hath often glowed at the recital of a generous deed, and the heat 
which hath frequent! y fhuddered at the horrid mien of vice, will {carcely, 
when the affections are matured by ‘Time, fo far forget their former 
impreflions as to become ungenerous or gree tly criminal. The page o 
Knowledge, by frequently pr efenting us with inflances of that natur, 
of confequence excites in us thofe emotions. 


But in that feafon of life when Time hath fhed his filver h nours 0 
our heacs-—when age hath palled our tafte for thofe pleafures which once 
delighted us— when our former intimates have fallen like the leaves of 
autumn, and we are Jeft like the leaflefs tree, the folitary monument: af 
Time’s deftructive Rpt are to bs feen the ac vantages which 
an carly attention to the purfuits of Hrera re will give, and how greall 
it will tend to cheer that folitary co ty of life:—The mild bed im 9 
cience will then enlighten the hour of folitude—In her varied page "* 


Aaa 


1. 71 . } 

fhall ever find a rational and an gant fociety; and the re fearches ' ¥! 
which the will Jead us ye 

which fhe will lead us, will firme to difpel that ‘© ennui” which is the 


attendant of old age; and to cicape from which the untaught mind 7 
feeks u he fatal remedy ot the intox cath g bowl. The old | age 
, of 
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that hath been enriched with the tre seus of Science, is ufeful 


f . life 
Co ny ih . 
orld, is honourable to itfeli—Though its me nt i] power , like the 


the Ww 


2 a P ‘ “ 
beams of the fetting fun, are lefs fervid, yet like them they are more 
and more engaging— The idea of its departure too, throws an air 


mild and . ms . , : 
of tendernefs around it, which ferves fuji more to end: t, and its 


virtues, like the de condi g luminary of He wen, fet with encreafed 
magnitude—/ ve is the fun, th ugh withdrawn from our view, long 
continues to gild the earth with its beams, fo the remembrance of thoie 

var ed virtues ret flied the mild twilight of atic 1 and regret over 
the minds of the furviving friends, when the fource of thole virtues fhall 


be funk beneath Ive horizon of Hie. 


The purfuits of Science being thus conducive to public honour, and to 
private happinefs, thy, therefore, who contribute to its advancement may 
be furely confidered as ren: lering an eflential fervice to fociety. A work 
of this nature we viewed as tending to thatend, and we therefore engaged 
in its fupport. A well « conducted - Magazine, we conceive muit, from its 
nature, contribute greatly to diffule kn owledge throughout a community, 
and to create in that community a taite for literature-——The univerfality 
of the fubjects which it treats of will give to every profeflion, and every 
occupation, fome information, while its varicty holds out to every tafte 
fome gratification—From its concifenels, it will not rea juire more time 
for its perufal than the moft bufy can well fpare; and its che: ipnefs brings it 
within the convenient purcha‘e of every clafs of focicty—Nor is the oppor- 
tunity which it affords to vail genius to eflay its talents, the leaft ufeful 
aid it gives to the advancement of Science ;--to the ¢yre in literature it holds 
out many inducements ;— being on fo comprchentive a plan, it is open to 
every inveftigation to which genius may lc sad ;——the brevity of an effay 
may allure him to try the powers of his genius, whom a more elaborate 
undertaking would deter, while the fecreey with which he may make the 
trial, may “ferve to conquer that diilidence with which real genius is but 
too often embarraffed ;—in fhort, as a mean of diffeminating and culti- 
vating knowledge throughout a community, it is almoit unrivalled. 


Eituerto undertakings of this natmyre have, if this place, met with but 
little encouragement ; from what caule we fhall not undertake to determine. 
It has been alledged by ftrangers that a tafte for literature does not prevail 
among us. The infinuation, we truft, is groundleis, and the {upport 
which we hape this work will receive from our fellow-citizens, both in the 
general circulation that it will meet with, and in the literary afliftance that 
Will be afforded us, will difprove the charge. 


It is ngedlefs, we prefume, to enter into a detail of the plan of this 
work—Magazines have been fo lo mg eitablithed that the mode in which 
they are conduéted is well known ; we will, on that head, only obferve, 
that it will be our endeavour to render this inftructi.ve and amuling. 
Whatever may tend to amend or delight the heart will readily Ar id a place 
in it, while immoral ity or indelicacy ” thal de be feen to fully its page. 
The prefent number, we believ 2, Will be the leaft worthy; its merit, we 
may venture to promife will be progreflive ;—but in giving this promife to 


the public we do not rely entirely on our own talents or incuilry—we have 
; flattered 
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198 Tntroduftory Effay. 


flattered ourfelves that thofe of our countrymen who have already diftin. 
guifhed themfelves in the literary world will not fuppofe their performances 
difgraced by an appearance in this work, and that in thefe leaves they will 
again enlighten or amufe the world. 


In the regions of Parnaffus we expec frequently to find our fair coun- 
trywomen gathering its fweeteft fowers—The cultivation of the poetic 
talent, having fo great a tendency to foften the mind, feems peculiarly the 
province of that fex, whofe fweeteft ornament is the mild tear that trembles 
in the eye of Senfibility—-To them, therefore, we expect to be indebted 
for many a poetic wreath. 


To our young countrymen who are preparing to enter on Life’s bufy 
ftage, how many are the inducements which their country holds out to 
them to adorn their minds with knowledge—Its rifling glory prefents them 
with fairer obje&ts of ambition than any age or clime hath yet afforded, 
and gives them an extenfive field for the difplay of the moft generous 
virtues of the heart—Patriotifm may here find its deareft objeéts—Ambi- 
tion may receive its richeft meed—Patriotif{m may exert itfelf in perfecting 
and fupporting a government founded on equal liberty, and whofe objeét 
is the happineds of all its citizens—Ambition may be rewarded by the love 
of a grateful and an enlightened people—To every clafs of citizens thofe 
labours and thofe rewards are open, and to thofe rewards the path of 
knowledge is the fureft roa’ —Such inducements cannot fail to operate— 
To the firft eflays, therefore, of their talents this work will be open—Their 
attempts will be treated with the tendernefs of a friend, not with the 
feverity of a critic—Subjeés for the exercife of their genius they cannot 
want; the whole field of Science is before them, and while the ative 
fpirit of their country expands the fail of Commerce in every clime, its 
pervading genius will, we truft, lead them to explore each region of 
Science, and bear from it its moft honoured fruits—The eminence of the 
ancients, inftead of damping their ardour, will but awaken them to emula- 
tion; like the day-eyed eagle of their country they will not be dazzled or 
mifled by fplendour ; and though the prize of literary fame hath been long 
adjudged to antiquity, they will not be difcouraged from the purfuit— 
« They are not like Macbeth to be ftartled by ideal phantoms, nor will 
they, when Genius invites them to her banquet, like him exclaim the 


table’s full? 
M. 
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DESCRIPTION of th BAS TILE, in France. 
Extraded from the philanthropic Mr. Howard’s State of Foreign Prifons. 


Tlluftrated with a view of that State Prifon, which was lately deftroyed 
by the Populace. ] 


AM happy (fays Mr. Howard) 
I to be able to give fome informa- 
tion of the Baftile, by means of a 
pamphlet written by a perfon who 
was long confined in this prifon. It 
is reckoned the beft account of this 
celebrated ftructure ever publifhed ; 
and the fale of it being prohibited in 
France under very fevere penalties, 
it is become extremely fcarce. 

This caftle is a ftate prifon, con- 
fifting of eight very ftrong towers, 
furrounded with a fofle about 120 
feet wide, and a wall 60 feet high. 
The entrance is at the end of the 
ftreet of St. Antoine, by a draw- 
bridge, and great gates into the court 
of PHotel du Government; and 
from thence over another drawbridge, 
to the Corps de Garde, which is fe- 
parated by a ftrong barrier, conftruct- 
ed with beams plated with iron, from 
the great court. This court is about 
120 feet by 80. In it is a fountain, 
and fix of the towers furround it, 
Which are united by walls of free- 
ftone, ten feet thick up to the top. 
At the bottom of this court isa large 
modern Corps de Logis, which {e- 
parates it from the Court du Puits. 
This court is 50 feet by 25. Con- 


tiguous to itare the other two towers. 
On the top of the towers is a plat- 
form continued in terraces, on which 
the prifoners are fometimes permit- 
ted to walk, attended by a guard. 
On this platform are thirteen cannon 
mounted, which are difcharged on 
days of rejoicing. In the Corps de 
Logis is the council chamber, and 
the kitchen, offices, &c. Above 
thefe are rooms for prifoners of dif- 
tinction ; and over the council cham- 
ber the King’s Lieutenant refides. 
In the Court de Puits is a large well 
tor the ufe of the kitchen. 

The Dungeons of the Tower de 
la Liberte extend under the kitchen, 
&c. Near that tower isa {mall cha- 
pel on the ground floor. In the wall 
of it are five nitches or clofets, in 
which prifoners are put one by one, 
to hear mafs, where they can neither 
fee nor be feen. 

The dungeons at the bottom of 
the towers exhale the moft offenfive 
fcents, and are the receptacles of 
toads, rats, and other kinds of ver- 
min. In the corner of each is acamp 
bed, made of planks laid on iron 
bars that are fixed to the walls, and 
the prifoners are dtraw 
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to lay on the heds 


ing a $41 & ditch. Thev nave Gou- 

ble doors, the inner ones plated with 
i . ‘4 3 - ~ I 

_ '¢ air gue". 

jron, with large bolts and loch 


' i ’ ] en fae _ 

Ot the Ave clafles of chambers, the 

2. 4 > wHNHen ~ “ 

moft horrid, next the dungeon, are 

> — 2S . ’ % 

thofe in which are 
‘T° +} ; } ry 

There are threc of them. 
r 3) ™ 

They are 


formed ot beams with 


ftrong plates of iron, and are Sach 
eight feet by fix. 
The calottes, or chambers, at th 


top of the 
more tolerab i. They are formed 
of eight arcades of free-ftone. Here 
One cannot walk but in the middie 
of theroom. ‘There is hardly fufh- 
cient {pace for a bed from one arcade 
to another. ‘The windows, being in 
walis ten feet thick, and having tron 
grates within and without, admit but 
little light. In tnefe rooms the heat 
is exceilive in fummer, and the cold 
th winter. They have floves. 
Almott all the other rooms (of the 
towers) are cctagons, 20 feet 
in diamecer, and from 14to1g high. 


towers, are fomewhat 


‘ 
about 


‘They are very cold and damp. Fach 
is furnifhed with abed of green ferge, 
&c. All the chambers are number- 
ed. ‘The prifoners are called by the 
name of their tower joined 
number of their room. 

A furgeon and three ch: ap! Jains re- 
fide in the caftle. If prifoners of 


note are dangeroully ill, they are ge- 


to te 





Anecdote of Sir Thomas 


r s7 oe 
Thofe dens are 


dark, ha ving no windows, but open- 


Moore. 


nereallss rAmnweA 
nerariy roint ved, that they May not 
die in this prifon. The prifoners 


who aie there are 5 


> 
oi ot. I 


uried I ithe 


. parith 
aul, under the name of do. 


A library was founded by a pi 
foner, who \ was a forcigner, be died 


: 1} , 
? ‘ee ? 
In the Ba ite the 


ec sinning of the 
preient century. 


Some priioners ob- 
tain permiflion to have the ufe of it, 

One of the centincls on the infide 
of the caftle rings a bell every hour, 
day and night, to gi ive notice that 
they are awake; and on the rounds 
on the outfide of the caitle they ring 
every quarter of an hour. 

T have ({fays Mr. Howard) inferted 
fo particular an account of this prifon, 
chiefly with the deiign of inculcating 
a reverence for the principles of a free 
conititution like our own, which will 

not permit, in any degree, the exer- 
cife of that defpotiim, which has ren- 
deredtthe name of Batfttle fo formida- 
ble. I was defirous of examining it 
my‘elf ; and -: that purpote knock- 
ed] hard at the outer gate, and imme- 
dic itely went see through the 
euerd to the drawbridge before the 
entrance of the caftle; but while! 
was contemp lating th is gloomy man- 
fion, an officer came out much fur- 
prifed ; and I was forced to retreat 
through the mute guard, and thus 
regained that freedom, which for one 
locked up within thote walls, it is 
next to impoflible to obtain. 
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ANECDOTE tof Sir 
"ENRY the eighth, and Fran- 


& cts the firit of France, were 
both princes of very warm tempers, 
and the former having a defi gn of 
fending avery warm mn ellage to the 
latter, pite! hed on Sir Thomas 
Moore, his chancellor, for the mef- 
fenger. Sir Thomas having received 
his inft ructions, told Henry, that he 
feared, ii he curri 
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to fo violent a man as Francis, it 
might coft him his head. Never 
fear man, faid the king, if Francs 
were to cut off your head, I would 
make every Frenchman now in my 
power a head fhorter. I am oblig- 
ed to your majetty, _— the face- 
tious chancello r, but I muft doubt 
if ary of their heads cuouid fit my 
fequlders. 
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Account of the Subterraneous Cavern at Parts. 


20r 


AS the great Revolution, now progreffing we hope towards a happy conclufion 
in France, naturally excites the attention and anxious regards of this 


Country, it is conceived that the fellowing curious Account concerning the 
Metropolis of that great Kingdom will be acceptable to our Readers. 


A thort Account of an Excurfion through the Subterraneous Cavern at 
Paris: By Mr. Thomas White, Member of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. In a Letter to his Father. 


eon vifited a moft extra- 


ordinary fubterraneous gavern, 

commonly called the Quarries. But 
before I give you the hiftory of my 
expedition, it will perhaps be necef- 
fary to fay a few words concerning 
the objervatoire royal, the place of 
defcent into this very remarkable ca- 
vern. ‘This edifice is fituated in the 
Fauxbourg St. Jacques, in the higheit 
part of the city. It takes its name 
from its ufe, and was built by Louis 
XIV. in 1667, after the defign of 
Claude Perrault, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and firft ar- 
chitect to his Majefty. It ferves for 
the refidence of mathematicians ap- 
pointed by the King to make obfer- 
vations and improve aflronomy. The 
mode of building it is ingenious, and 
admirably contrived, it being fo well 
arched that neither wood nor iron 
are employed in its conftruction.— 
All the ftones have been well chofen, 
and placed with an uniformity and 
equality which contribute much to 
the beauty and folidity of the whole 
edifice, It is reckoned to be about 
eighty or ninety feet in height, and 
atthe top there is a beautiful plat- 
form, paved with flint ftones, which 
commands an excellent view of Paris 
and its environs. In the different 
floors of this building, there are a 
number of trap-doors, placed perpen- 
dicularly over each other ; and when 
thefe are opened, the ftars may be 
Very clearly: diftinguifhed from the 

ttom of the cave at noon-day. 

At this place, I was introduced to 
One of the infpeétors (perfons ap- 

New-York Mac, April, 1790. 


Paris, Fuly 29, 1785. 
pointed by the King to fuperintend 
the workmen) by my friend Mr. 
Smeathman, who had ufed great ap- 
plication and intereft for permiflion 
to infpect the quarry, and had been 
fortunate enough to obtain it. For 
as this cavern is extended under a 
great part of the city of Paris, and 
leaves it in fome places almoft entire- 
ly without fupport, the infpectors 
are very particular as to fhowing it, 
and endeavour to keep it as fecret as 
poflible, leit, if it fhould get gene- 
rally known, it might prove a fource 
of uneafinefs and alarm to the inha- 
bitants above. For, what is very 
remarkable, notwithftanding the ex- 
tent of this quarry, and the apparent 
danger many parts of the city are in 
from it, few, even of thofe who have 
conftantly refided at Paris, are at all 
acquainted with it; and on my men- 
tioning the expedition I was going 
to undertake to feveral of my Part- 
fian friends, they ridiculed me upon 
it, and told me it was impoflble 
there could be any fuch place. 

About nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing we afiembled to the number of 
forty 3 and, with each a wax candle 
in his hand, precifely at ten o’clock 
defcended, by fleps, to the depth of 
360 feet perpendicular, We had 
likewife a number of guides with 
torches, which we found very ufe- 
ful; but even with thefe affiitants, 
we were feveral times under the ne- 
ceflity of halting, to examine the 
plans the infpe¢tors keep of thefe 
quarrics, thet we might direct our 
courfe in the right road. 1 was dif- 
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to lay on the beds. ‘Thofe dens are 
dark, having no windows, but open- 
Ing ipto the ditch, They have dou- 
ble doors, the inner ones plated with 
iron, with large bolts and locks. 

Of the five clafles of chambers, the 
moft horrid, next the dungeon, are 
thofe in which are cages of iron. 
‘There.are three of them. 

They are formed’ of beams with 
ftrong plates of iron, and are each 
eight feet by fix. 

The calottes, or chambers, at the 
top of the towers, are fomewhat 
more tolerable. They are formed 
of eight arcades of free-ftone. Here 
One cannot walk but in the middie 
of theroom. ‘There is hardly fufh- 
cient fpace for a bed from one arcade 
to another. ‘The windows, being in 
walls ten feet thick, and having iron 
grates within and without, admit but 
little light. In thefe rooms the heat 
is excefiive in fummer, and the cold 
in winter. ‘They have floves. 

Almott all the other rooms (of the 
towers) are cétagons, about 20 feet 
in diamecer, and from 14 to 15 high. 
‘They are very cold anddamp. Each 
is furnifhed with a bed of green ferge, 
&c. All the chambers are number- 
ed. ‘The prifoners are called by the 
name of their tower joined to the 
number of their room. 

A furgeon and three chaplains re- 
fide in the cafle. If prifoners of 
note are dangcroully ill, they are ge- 





Anecdote of Sir Thomas Moore. 


nerally removed, that they may not 
die in this prifon. The prifoners 
who die there are buried in the parith 
of St. Paul, under the name of do. 


} 


meitics. 

A library was founded by a pri, 
foner, who was a foreigner, and died 
in the Battile the beginning of the 
prefent century. Some priloners ob- 
tain permiflion to have the ufe of it, 

One of the centincls on the infide 
of the caftle rings a bell every hour, 
day and night, to give notice that 
they are awake; ‘and on the rounds 
on the outfide of the cattle they ring 
every quarter of an hour. 

I have ({ays Mr. Howard) inferted 
fo particular an account of this prifon, 
chiefly with the defign of inculcating 
a reverence for the principles of a free 
conititution like our own, which will 
not permit, in any degree, the exer- 
cife of that defpotifm, which has ren- 
dered*the name of Baftile fo formida- 
ble. I was defirous of examining it 
myielf; and for that purpofe knock- 
ed hard at the outer gate, and imme- 
diately went forward through the 
guard to the drawbridge before the 
entrance of the caftle; but while! 
was contemplating this gloomy man- 
fion, an officer came out much fur- 
prifed ; and I was forced to retreat 
through the mute guard, and thus 
regained that freedom, which for one 
locked up within thole walls, it is 
next to impoflible to obtain. 
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ANECDOTE ¢ Sir THOMAS MOORE. 


ENRY the eighth, and Fran- 

& cis the firft of France, were 
both princes of very warm tempers, 
and the former having a defign of 
fending avery warm meflage to the 
latter, pitched on Sir Thomas 
Moore, his chancellor, for the mef- 
fenger. Sir Thomas having received 
his inftructions, told Henry, that he 
feared, it he carried fuch a meilage 


to fo violent a man as Francis, it 
might coft him his head. Never 
fear man, faid the king, if Francis 
were to cut of your head, I would 
make every Frenchman now in my 
power a head fhorter. I am oblig- 
ed to your majefty, replies the face- 
tous chancellor, due I muft doubt 
if any of thcir heads would fit m 
feaulder; ° 
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Account of the Subterraneous Cavern at Parts. 
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AS the great Revolution, now progrefing we hope towards a happy conclufion 
in France, naturally excites the attention and anxious regards of this 
Country, it ts conceived that the following curious Account concerning the 
Metropolis of that great Kingdom will be acceptable to our Readers. 


A fhort Account of an Excurfion through the Subterraneous Cavern at 
Paris: By Mr. Thomas White, Member of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. In a Letier to his Father. 


Yefterday vifited a moft extra- 
] ordinary fubterraneous gavern, 
commonly called the Quarries. But 
before I give you the hiltory of my 
expedition, it will perhaps be necef- 
fary to fay a few words concerning 
the obfervatoire royal, the place of 
defcent into this very remarkable ca- 
vern. ‘This edifice is fituated in the 
Fauxbourg St. Jacques, in the higheit 
part of the city. It takes its name 
from its ufe, and was built by Louis 
XIV. in 1667, after the defign of 
Claude Perrault, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and firft ar- 
chitect to his Majefty. It ferves for 
the refidence of mathematicians ap- 
pointed by the King to make obfer- 
vations and improve aflronomy. The 
mode of building it is ingenious, and 
admirably contrived, it being fo well 
arched that neither wood nor iron 
are employed in its conftruction.— 
All the ftones have been well chofen, 
and placed with an uniformity and 
equality which contribute much to 
the beauty and folidity of the whole 
edifice, It is reckoned to be about 
eighty or ninety feet in height, and 
at the top there is a beautiful plat- 
form, paved with flint ftones, which 
commands an excellent view of Paris 
and its environs. In the different 
floors of this building, there are a 
number of trap-doors, placed perpen- 
dic ularly over each other ; and when 
thefe are opened, the ftars may be 
very clearly diitinguifhed from the 

ttom of the cave at noon-day. 

At this place, I was introduced to 
One of the infpeétors (perfons ap- 

New-York Mac, April, 1799. 


Paris, Fuly 29, 1785. 
pointed by the King to fuperintend 
the workmen) by my friend Mr. 
Smeathman, who had ufed great ap- 
plication and intereft for permiflion 
to infpect the quarry, and had been 
fortunate enough to obtain it. For 
as this cavern is extended under a 
great part of the city of Paris, and 
leaves it in fome places almoft entire- 
ly without fupport, the infpectors 
are very particular as to fhowing it, 
and endeavour to keep it as fecret as 
poflible, leit, if it fhould get gene- 
rally known, it might prove a fource 
of uneafinefs and alarm to the inha- 
bitants above. For, what is very 
remarkable, notwithftanding the ex- 
tent of this quarry, and the apparent 
danger many parts of the city are in 
from it, few, even of thofe who have 
conftantly refided at Paris, are at all 
acquainted with it; and on my men- 
tioning the expedition I was going 
to undertake to feveral of my Pari- 
fian friends, they ridiculed me upon 
it, and told me it was impofhible 
there could be any fuch place. 

About nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing we afiembled to the number of 
forty ; and, with each a wax candle 
in his hand, precifely at ten o’clock 
defcended, by fleps, to the depth of 
360 feet perpendicular, We had 
likewife a number of guides with 
torches, which we found very ufe- 
ful; but even with thefe affiftants, 
we were feveral times under the ne- 
cefiity of halting, to examine the 
plans the infpettors keep of thefe 
guarrics, that we might direct our 
courfe in the right road, I was dif- 
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appointed in not being able to obtain 
one of thefe plans, which would have 
given the cleareft idea of this moft 
extraordinary place. Attheentrance, 
the path is narrow for a confiderable 
way ; but foon we entered large and 
fpacious ftreets, all marked with 
names, the fame as in the city; dif- 
ferent advertifements and bills were 
found, as we proceeded, pafted on 
the walls; fo that it had every ap- 
pearance of a large town fwallowed 
up in the earth. 

The general height of the roof is 
about nine orten feet; but in fome 
parts not lefs than thirty, and even 
forty. In many places, there is a 
liquor continually dropping from it, 
which congeals immediately, and 
forms a fpecies of tran{fparent ftone, 
but not fo fine and clear as rock cry{- 
tal. As we continued our peregri- 
nation, we thought ourielves in no 
{mall danger from the roof, which 
we found but indifferently propped 
in fome places with wood much de- 
cayed. Under the houfes, and many 
of the ftreets, however, it feemed to 
be tolerably fecured by immenfe 
ftones fet in mortar ; in other parts, 
where there are only fields or gar- 
dens above, it was totally unfupport- 
ed for a confiderable {pace, the roof 
being perfectly level, ora plane piece 
of rock. 

After traverfing about two miles, 
we again defcended about twenty 
fteps, and here found fome work- 
men, in a very cold and damp place, 
propping up a moft dangerous part, 
which they were fearful would give 
Way everymoment. We were elad 
to give them money for fome drink, 
and make our vifit at this place as 
fhort as poflible. The path here js 
not more than three feet in width, 
and the roof fo low, that we were 

obliged to ftoop confiderably. 

By this time, feveral of the party 
began to repent of their journey, 
and were much afraid of the damp 





Subterraticous Cavern at Paris; 


and cold air we frequently exper}, 
enced. But, alas! there was noyé. 
treating. 

On walking fome little diftance 
farther, we entered into a kind of 
faloon, cut out of the rock, and {aid 
to be exactly under the Eglife de St, 
‘Jacques. ‘Vhis was illuminated with 
great talte, occafioned an agreeable 
jurprife, and made us all] ample 2. 
mends for the danger and difficulty 
we had juft before gone through, 
At one end was a reprefentation in 
miniature of fome of the principal 
forts in the Indies, with the fortif. 
cations, draw-bridges, &c. Cannons 
were planted, with a couple of fd. 
diers to each, ready to fire. Centi. 
nels were placed in different parts of 
the garrifon, particularly betore the 
Governor’s houte; and a regiment 
of armed men was drawn up inano- 
ther place, with their General in the 
front. ‘The whole was made up of 
a kind of clay which the place affords, 
was ingenioufly contrived, and the 
light that was thrown upon it gaveit 
a very pretty effect. 

On the other fide of this hall was 
along table fet out with cold tongues, 
bread and butter, and fome of the 
beft Burgundy I ever drank. Now 
every think was hilarity and mirth; 
our fears were entirely difpelled; 
and the danger we dreaded, the mo- 
ment before, was now no longer 
thought of. In fhort, we were all 
in good fpirits again, and proceeded 
on our journey about two miles fat- 
ther, when our guides judged it pru- 
dent for us to afcend, as we wer 
then got to the fteps which led up 
thetown. We here found ourfelves 
fafe at the Val de Grace, near tothe 
Englith Benedidtine convent, witl- 
out the leaft accident having happé- 
ed to any one of the party. We 
imagined we had walked about 9 
French leagues, and were abicnt 
from the furface of the earth betwixt 
four and five hours. 

After 
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After we had thanked the infpec- 
tors and guides for their very great 
civility, politeneds, and attention, 
we took our leave to vifit the Englifh 
BenediGtines convent, in whofe court- 
yard, and within a few yards of 
their houfe, the roof of the fubter- 
raneous paflage had given way, and 
fallen in, the depth of 193 feet. 

Though there was fome little dan- 
ger attending our rafh expedition (as 
fome people were pleafed to term it) 
yet it was moft excecdingly agreea- 
ble, and fo perfectly a xewvelle icene, 
that we were all highly delighted, 
and thought ourfelves amply repaid 
for our troubie. 

I regretted much that I did not 
take a thermometer and barometer 
down with me, that I might have 
had an opportunity of making fome 
remarks on the temperature and 
weight of the air. Certainly, how- 
ever, it was colder at this time than 
on the furface of the earth. But Mr. 
Smeathman informed me, that when 
he defcended the laft winter, in the 
long and hard froft, he found the air 
much more temperate than above 
ground, but far from warm. N¢éi- 
ther, however, had he a thermome- 
ter with him. I lamented too that 
I had not time to make more remarks 
on the petrifactions, &c. 

Mr. Smeathman obferved, that 
when he defcended, he found a very 
fenfible difficulty of breathing in 
jome of the paflages and caverns, 
where the fuperincumbent rock was 
low, and the company erowded.—~ 
This, no doubt, was much increafed 
by the number of perfons and of 
Wax lights; but he does not appre- 
hend that the dificulty would have 

cen fo great in rooms of equal di- 

menfions above ground. We re- 
marked too, when we defcended, 
that there was, in fome degree, an 
oppreflion of refpiration throughout 
fhe whole pafiage. : 

Vhere were former! y feveral open- 
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ings into the quarries; but the two 
J have mentioned, viz. the Ob/erwa- 
tory and the Val de Grace, are, I be- 
lieve, the only ones left; and thefe 
the infpectors keep conftantly locked, 
and rarely open them, except to 
ftrangers particularly introduced, and 
to workmen who are always employ- 
ed in fome part by the King. 

The police thought it a neceffary 
precaution to fecure all the entrances 
into this cavern, from its having been 


- formerly inhabited by a famous gang 


of robbers, who infefted the coun- 
try for many miles round the city of 
Paris. 

As to the origin of this quarry, I 
could not, on the ftriéteft inqury, 
learn any thing fatisfactory ; and the 
only account I know publifhed, is the 
following in the Tableau de Paris. 

«© For the firft building of Paris, 
it was neceflary to get the itone in the 
environs, and the confumption of it 
was very confiderable. As Paris was 
enlarged, the fuburbs were infenfibly 
built on the ancient quarries ; fo that 
all that you fee without is effentially 
wanting in the earth for the founda- 
tion of the city: hence proceed the 
frightful cavitics which are at this 
time found under the houfes in feve- 
ral quarters, They ftand upon a- 
byfles. It would not require a very 
violent fhock to throw back the ftones 
to the place from whence they have 
been raifed with fo much difficulty, 
Eight men being fwallowed up in a 
gulph 150 feet deep, and fome other 
lefs known accidents, excited at 
length the vigilance of the police 
and the government: and in fact, the 
buildings of feveral quarters have 

een privately propped up; and by 
this means a fupport given to thefe 
obfcure fubterraneous places which 
they before wanted, 

«© All the fuburbs of St. James's, 
Harp-ftreet, and even the itreet <f 
Tournon, ftand upon the seit 

to 


quarries, and pillars have been erect 





























































































204 An interefting Anecdote. 


to fupport the weight of the houfes. 
What a fubjeét for reflections, in 
confidering this great city, formed 
and fupported by means abfolutely 
contrary! 'Thefe towers, thefe itee- 


ples, the arched roofs of thefe ten. 
ples, are fo many figns to tell the eye 
that what we now {ee in the air : 
wanting under our feet.” 


(Edin. Meg," 
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The following ANECDOTE, tranflated from that elegant and energetic wy 
ter, M. Mercier, exhibits, in the frrongeft light, the late fituation of the 
people of France, when, with refpect to perjonal liberty, the will of the 


J 


monarch was the law. When contrafled vith the glorious privileges a. 


oyed by every American citizen, it may indeed afford them Juft ground of 


exultation, and infpire them with gratitude to thofe illufirious patriots from 
whofe fuccefiful exertions they derive the moft perfec Conflitution that eve 
blefjed the world. It muft be the ardent wih of every citizen of theUnited 
States, that the nation who affified in rearing the beautiful Temple of 
Freedom, foould participate in its bleffings, and that its prefent virtum 
Jrruggles foould be crowned with fuccefs. As M. Mercier, for reafons that 
may be guefjed at, has not thought proper to fpecify the crime of the unfor. 
tunate prifoner, the defect can be fupplied by informing the curious, that th 
dreadful offence uchich merited an imprifonment worfe than death, was fom 


unguarded expreffions implying difre/pe@ concerning the late Gallic monarch. 
ig P plying e/p g 


PON the acceffion of Louis 
XVI. to the throne, the mi- 
niiters now in office, and moved by 
humanity, begun their adminiitra- 
tion with an act of clemency and 
juttice; they infpected the regiiters 
of the Baftile, and fet many prifoners 
at liberty. 

Among thofe, there was an old 
man who had groaned in confinement 
for forty-feven years, between four 
thick and cold ftone-walls. Har- 
dened by adverfity, which ftrengthens 
both the mind and the conftitution, 
when they are not overpowered by 
it, he had refifted the horrors of his 
long imprifonment with an invincible 
and manly {pirit. His locks white, 
thin, and feattered, had almoft ac- 
quired the rigidity of iron; whilit 
his body, environed for fo long a 
time by a coffin of ftone, had bor- 
rowed from it a firm and compact 
habit. : 

The narrow door of his tomb, 
turning upon its grating hinges, 
opened, not, as ufual, by halves; and 
an unknown Voice announced his ]j- 





berty, and bid him depart. Believ. 
ing this to be a dream, he hefitated; 
but at length rofe up, and walked 
forth with trembling fteps, amazed 
at the {pace he traverfed : The ftaus 
of the prifon, the halls, the cout, 
feemed to him vaft, immenfe, and 
almoft .without bounds. He ftop- 
ped from time to time, and gazed 
around like a bewildered traveller: 
His vifion was with difficulty recon- 
ciled to the clear light of day: He 
contemplated the heavens as a new 
objeét: His eyes remained fixed, 
and he could not even weep. Stt- 
pified with the newly acquired power 
of changing his pofition, his limbs, 


like his tongue, refufed in fpite of 


his efforts, to perform their office 5 
at length he got through the formida- 
ble gare. 

When he felt the motion of the 
Carriage, prepared to tran{port hun 
to his former habitation, he icrea: 
ed out, and uttered fome inartict: 
late founds ; and as he could not beat 
this new movement, he was oblige 
to deicend. 
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Supported by a benevolent arm, 
he fought out the {treet where he 
had formerly refided; he found it, 
but no trace of his houfe remained ; 
one of the public edifices occupied 
the {pot where it had ftood. He 
now {aw nothing that brought to his 
recollection, either that particular 
quarter, the city itfelf, or the objects 
with which he had formerly been 
acquainted. The houfes of his 
neareft neighbours, which were frefh 
in his memory, had affumed a new 
appearance. In vain were his looks 
direéted to all the objects around 
him; he could difcover nothing of 
which he had the fmalleft remem- 
brance. Terrified, he ftopped, and 
fetched adeep figh. ‘To him, what 
did it import that the city was peo- 
pled with living creatures? none of 
them were alive tohim ; he was un- 
known to all the world, and he knew 
nobody. And whilit he wept, he 
regretted his dungeon. 

At the name of the Baftile, which 
he often pronounced, and even claim- 
ed as an afylum, and the fight of his 
cloaths that marked a former age, 
the crowd gathered round him; 
curiofity, blended with pity, excited 
their attention. The moft aged afk- 
ed him many queftions, but had no 
remembrance of the circumflances 
he recapitulated. At length acci- 
dent brought in his way an ancient 
domeitic, now a fuperannuated por- 
ter, who, confined to his lodge for 
fifteen years, had barely fufiicient 
Rrength to open the gate :——Even he 
did not know the mafter he had 
ferved ; but informed him that grief 
and misfortune had brought his wife 
to the grave thirty years before ; that 

Is children were gone abroad to 

iftant climes; and that of all his 
relations and friends none now re- 
mained. This recital was made with 
the indifference which people difco- 


Ver for events lon g pafled, and almoit 
forgot, 


‘An interefting Anecdote, 
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The miferable man groaned, and 


groaned alone. ‘The crowd around, 
offering only unknown features to 
his view, made him feel the excefs 
of his calamities, even more than he 
would have done in the dreadful fo- 
litude that he had left. 
Overcome with forrow, he pre- 
fented himfelf before the miniiter, 
to whofe humanity he owed that li- 
berty which was now a burden to 
him. Bowing down, he faid, Re- 
{tore me again to that prifon from 
which you have taken me ; I cannot 
furvive the lofs of my neareft rela~ 
tions, of my friends; and in one 
word, of a whole generation: Is it 
pofiible in the fame moment to be 
informed of this univerfal deftruéti- 
on, and not to wifh for death? 
This general mortality, which to the 
re{t of mankind comes flowly and by 
degrees, has to me been inftantane- 
ous, the operation of a moment. 
Whilit fecluded from fociety, Hived 
with myfelf only ; but here I neither 
can live with myfelf nor with this 
new race, to whom my anguifh and 
defpair appear only as a dream. 
There is nothing terrible in dying, 
but it is dreadful indeed to be the 
laft. 

The minifter was melted ; he cauf+ 
ed the old domeftic to attend this 
unfortunate perfon, asonly he could 
talk tohim of his family. This dif+ 
courfe was the fingle confolation that 
he received; for he fhunned all in- 
tercourfe with a new race, born fince 
he had been exiled from the world ; 
and he paffed his time in the midft 
of Paris in the fame folitude as he 
had done whilft confined in a dun- 
geon for almoft half a century. But 
the chagrin and mortification of 
meeting no perfon who could fay 
to him, We were formerly known to 
one another, foon put anend to his 
exiitence. 
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Dutchefs De C 





The HISTORY of the DUTCHESS De Cann, 
Written by herfelf. 
[Continued from tage 15 2.] 


ONSTER! interrupted T,am 
I ftill your wife ? Dare you 
fay i it? You, who have plunged me 
in this aby{fs? You, who are eve 
now in mourning for me? It is sin 
I have no longer courage to fupport 
life; but that God, who hears and 
judges us, will punifh you alone for 
the defpair you have reduced me to. 
In my fituation, if I commit a crime 
you only will be anfwerable. No 
living creature can hear my com- 
plaints and my cries! But what deep 
dungeon, what thick walls, can hide 
from the Almighty the groans of the 
weak and unjuttiy opprefied 3 ? Trem- 
ble! he fees us; he excufes me, he 
is ready to pardon me, and his aveng- 
ing arm is lifted over you! At thefe 
words the Duke fhuddered, and cait 
on me a look of diftraétion. I enjoy- 
ed for a moment the pleafure of ttrik- 
ing with fear and remorfe, a foul 
equally weak and cruel. 
nifhed, perplexed, with downcaft 
eyes, for fome moments he kept a 
fullen filence. Speaking at laft, Im- 
pute not to me, he faid, "but to your- 
felf, the misfortunes you lament. 
You are criminal; I have undoubt- 
ed proofs; you have not difowned 
it; and yet I did not punifh you be- 
fore I had offered you pardon ahun- 
dred times. I again propofe to fof- 
ten your punifhment, and you refufe 
it! Notwithftanding your infideli- 
ty, and your hatred for me, if you 
pleafed, you fhould be ftill in my 
palace, you fhould again fee your 
daughter. O my daughter ! inter- 
rupted I; alas! is fhe ftill alive? 
What is become of her? Sheis with 
your mother! Is it true that the is 
no longer in your hands? Then the 
Duke, feeing that this idea revived 
me, took out of his pocket a letter 
from my mother, and permitted me 
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to read it. 


That letter, which | 


bathed with m y tears, contained the 
following words: 
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“« My grand-daughter arrived ye. 
terday evening. Oh! how hhal 
I defcribe all ‘the fentiments that 
rent my heart in embracing her! 
You have given her to me; hheis 
mine. I fee] that I already love 
her to excefs; fhe can attach meto 
life, but not confole me. Alas! 
how can I, without feeling the'mof 
dreadful uneafinefs, enjoy the hap. 
pine{s of being yet a mother? Af. 
ter the lofs I have had, is there on 
earth a felicity I can rely on? | 
will come and fee you next fum- 
mer, and bring y ‘our daughter; we 
will {pend two months with you. 
Since you cannot tear yourfelf from 
the melancholy habitation your 
grief has rendered fo dear, I will 
have the refolution to come to you. 
I fhall fee that fuperb monument 
your love has ereéted to the memo- 
ry of an object fo deferving of our 
forrows ! Perhaps I fhall there 
find an end to all my troubles! 
Ah! then will it be poffible thata 
mother, without dying, can em- 
brace the tomb of her daughter! 
Yet I will live. Religion com- 
mands me, and nature enjoins the 
fame law. I will live for the child 
you have deigned:to truit to my 
care. Oh! how fhall I ever a- 
knowledge fuch an obli igation, fuch 
a facrifice ! How get you ought 
to love this child! Alas! fhe has 
all her mother’s Soapuies fhe has 
211 her charms; my daughter in 
her infancy is given me again! 

too flattering illufion ! Unhaops 
mother! thou haft no longer 4 
daughter, and the violence of hy 
grief cannot reftore her to life.” 
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ffardly had I finithed this letter, 
when, failing on my knees, O God! 
cried I, my daughter is in the arms 
of my mother! that tender mother 
confents to live for my child! O 
God! I will blefs thee, thou hatt 
aficted me only ! Contented, I will 
now fubmit to my fate ! Pardon my 
diftraéted complaints; give happi- 
ne(s to all thoie I love; my paintul 
exiftence prolong at thy pleafure! 
In ending thefe words, | fell back on 
my ftraw, for I was fo weak I could 
not fupport myfelf. The Duke feiz- 
ed that moment to offer me fome 
food, which I took direétly. He then 
left me, and from that time I never 
fawhim. Yet, faithful to the vow 
Thad made, I took care of my life. 
The idea that my prayers and relig- 
nation would draw on my mother 
and daughter all the bleflings of Hea- 
ven, confoled, revived, and {upport- 
edmy courage. The recollection of 
my faults became my greatelt afllic- 
tion. Alas! all my misfortunes pro- 
ceed from myfelf! I wanted confi- 
dence in my mother ; in ceafing to 
confult her, I was led aitray. Un- 
grateful and guilty daughter! Hea- 
ven, to punifh me, blinded my pa- 
rents in their choice; the hufband 
they gave me, could not make me 
happy. Yet, without frefh faults, 
maternal affections would have made 
mehappy; but, far from trying to 
overcome a criminal paffion, I fecret- 
‘ynourifhed it. I even dared, in 
the imprudent letters which have 
been my ruin, to defcribe all its vio- 
lence, and to complain at the fame 
time of a hufband I abufed! Thefe 
reflections made me fhed torrents of 
tears. Neverthelefs, I felt a foft 
melancholy pleafure in weeping for 
my faults ; I loved to have rather a 
lively fenfation of them; to lament 
over them, is to expiate them. Re- 
Morie for a crine wounds the foul; 
but Tepentance for an involuntary 
Weakneis, has nothing cutting or bit- 
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ter init. Thefe virtuous fentiments 
confole us for our faults, and recon- 
cile us to ourfelves. Every bond 
of fociety broken, feparated from the 
world, my heart, formed for love, 
foon gave itfelf up to the fublime 
paflion, which alone could render 
life fupportable. Religion made me 
know and take all the inexhautftible 
confolations that fhe is able to give; 
infenfibly fhe banifhed from my heart 
that unhappy attachment, my great- 
eft misfortune; fhe gave me at lait 
what human wifdom and mere phi- 
Jofophy could not procure ; courage 
to jupport, without defpair or mur- 
muring, nine years of captivity ina 
dungeon impenetrable to the fun! I 
will confefs, however, that I fuffer- 
ed, in the two or three firft years, 
forrows, the bare remembrance of 
which now makes me fhudder. The 
time when I fuppofed (according 
to fuch a calculation as I had been 
able to make) that my mother and 
child were to be in the fame caflle 
where I was a prifoner; this time 
pafled with me in the moft difmal 
manner, and was the moft cruel part of 
my captivity : my heart was rent in 
pieces with thinking that my mother 
and daughter were {fo near me, with- 
out the poflibility of entertaining a 
hope of ever feeing them again. O 
my mother! cried I, you mourn my 
death, and I exift!) And what hand, 
great God! have you chofen to wipe 
away your tears! Itis in the bofom 
of my perfecutor, my executioner, 
that you fhed them! Ah! it isnot 
my tomb that he carries you to. 
Alas! you tread me under your feet 
without knowing it: you will with 
dry eyes look on thefe rocks that co- 
ver me! Perhaps, in the filence of 
the night, not being able to tafte the 
{weets of fleep, you will wander 
around my cavern! Perhaps, at 
this very inilant, you are fitting by 
that horrid trap-door, which wil. 

never again be opened for me! Ah! 
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if itis fo, you think without doubt 
of your unhappy daughter; you 
weep for her; and cannot hear her 
cries or her voice, which call you! 
Thefe dreadful ideas pierced my foul, 
and often difturbed my reafon. To 
thefe cruel fits of grief fucceeded a 
kind of ftupid infenfibility, more 
frightful than even defpair ittelf ; but 
in proportion as piety ftrengthened 
my heart, thefe violent tran{ports 
diminifhed ; 1 found in prayer inex- 
preflible confolation. Al] the medi- 
tations, which commonly afflict men, 
were to me the moit agreeable con- 
templations. With what pleafure did 
I refleét on the fhortnefs of life! I 
looked forward to death with the 
greateft ferenity. Is the happieit be- 
ing, faid I to myfelf, ever fully fatis- 
fied with the weak and frail pleafures 
this world atfords? His mind is 
lefs occupied with prefent than fu- 
ture bleflings. In this deceitful fe- 
licity, his imagination delights to 
wander into futurity ; but what avails 
it, whether his fate be happy or mi- 
ferable? what fignifies the comple- 
tion or deftruétion of his hopes? 
will he not be for ever forming new 
defires ? can he enjoy the prefent? 
can he be contented with it? Why 
then do I fo feverely regret the good 
fortune I am deprived of, fince it 
cannot procure happinefs? Iam, 
it is true, to pafs my life in this hor- 
rible darknefs; the future offers no- 
thing to my depreffed imagination 
but a long and forrowful night. 
Well, let us think only of the awak- 
ing! Let us forget this perifhable 
life; let us fix our eyes on eternity ; 
let us defpife a momentary grief, 
which will be fucceeded by an im- 
mortal felicity ; let us bring all our 
defires, all our hopes, towards the 
only object worthy of fixing and pof- 
fefling the human heart! It was 
thus, by thefe falutary refletions, I 

rofe fuperior to my fate, and at lait 

attained an entire refignation, Re. 
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ftored to reafon, to myfelf, my for. 
rows were not only ailwaged, but] 
became accuftomed to darknefs and 
to my captivity. I formed for my- 
felt employments ; my prifon wa 
fpacious ; I walked a great part of 
the day (or night); I made verfes 
which I repeated aloud. I had, 
fine voice; I was perfect miftrefs of 
mufic ; I compofed a fort of hymns, 
and one of my greateit pleafures wa 
to fing them, and liften to the echo 
which anfwered me. My fleep be. 
came peacable; agreeable dream; 
reprefented my father, mother, and 
daughter: J] always faw thofe dear 
objects fatisfied and happy. Some. 
times I found myfelf tran{ported into 
fine palaces, or charming gardens. | 
faw again the Heavens, trees, flowers, 
In fhort, rhefe {weet illufions reftored 
me all the happineis I had loft. | 
awaked fighing, it is true ; but I flept 
with pleafure. Even waking, joy 
ceafed to be a ftranger to my heart; 
my imagination was exalted. Under 
the eyes of the Supreme Being, | 
dared to flatter myfelf, that my pat- 
ence and refignation did not prefent 
an unworthy objeé to his view. 
Witnels of all my attions, he heard 
me, he {poke to my heart, he re-ani- 
mated it, he raifed it up to himielf 
and I did not feem alone in my ¢a- 
vern. After being deprived of the 
objeéts I loved, the only thing Ire- 
gretted ftill, in {pite of myfelf, was 
the light, and the fight of Heaven. 
I could not comprehend how any 
one could give himfelf up to defpair 
in the moft difmal flavery, if heen- 
joyed a window that had a profpet 
of the country. At laft I was 19 
ufed to my fituation, that, far from 
defiring death, I found more than 
once that I ftill feared it. Often! 
wanted nourifhment; the Duke 
fometimes brought enough for three 
or four days. I imagined he ws 
then compelled to go a thort journey i 
and when my provilion was n¢@ry 
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exhantted, I felt much uneafinefs. reality I had no longer an averfion 
The death of my tyrant would caufe for him ; religion had made me eali- 


mine ; and that cruel thought oblig- 
ed me to pray for his health. In 


ly renounce hatred. 





(To be continued.) 
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From the GentLeMan’s Macazine. 


Odfober, 1789. 


Pleafing NARRATIVE of a SUNDAY pafed in Weftmoreland. | 


N riding laft fummer through that 
beautiful part of Weitmoreland 
which is in the neighbourhood of the 
lake of Windermere, I chanced to 
pas through a {mall village at the 
time when the bell was tolling for 
church, it being a Sunday morning. 
I was born and bred a Prefbyte- 
rian; but, having little of the four 
leaven of fanaticifm in my compofi- 
tion, which inclines fome pious peo- 
ple to look with abhorrence on all 
who entertain ideas of religion dif- 
ferent in any refpeét from their own, 
I felt a ftrong defire to join in the 
exercife of public worfhip with the 
decent orderly fet of countrymen, 
and healthful {miling maidens, who 
were crofling the ftile before me to 
go tochurch. I gave my horfe to 
my boy to lead to tne village inn, 
and, entering the porch, was imme- 
diately perceived by a grey-headed 
old man, who aéted as beadle, and 
who, with many bows and ferapes, 
conducted the ftranger-gentleman in- 
to the parfon’s own pew. Here was 
leated his wife, a decent comely wo- 
man, with four of her children, the 
eldeft not exceeding ten years of age. 
The clergyman himfelf, a portly 
middle aged man, in whofe coun- 
tenance fat peace, plenty, and good- 
will to ail mankind, performed the 
accuftomed fervice of the liturgy, 
With every appearance of a real fenfe 
of the nature of that facred office in 
Which he was engaged. He then 
~— forth a pfalm of thank{giving, 
vhich was fung in no inharmonious 
ftmin by this ruftic congregation, he 
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himfelf leading the choir, with 4 
clear, melodious, and animating 
voice. 

That done, he gavea fhort fermon 
on thefe words of the Pfalmitt, «« The 
earth is full of the goodnefs of the 
Lord.” In this plain difcourfe, which 
had no pretenfions either to genius 
in the compofition, or elegance of 
ftvle; there was, however, a great 
deal of that pleafing, rational, and 
elevating fyftem of religion, which 
I fincerely wifh we offener heard 
difplayed from our pulpits, and 
warmly imprefled upon our minds, 
This plain good man reprefented the 
Almighty as a being of boundlefs 
beneficence, who formed every liv- 
ing creature for the perception of 
happinefs; who extended his favour 
peculiarly to man, by multiplying 
to him the fources of enjoyment, and 
endowing him with the capacity of 
deriving either ufe or pleafure from 
all the objects of creation. He thence, 
inferred, that the thankful enjoyment 
of thefe bleflings was the moft ac- 
ceptable fervice we could pay to our 
Creator; a contented {pirit, the 
higheft tribute of praife. ‘« See,” 
faid he, “ the inferior animals, not 
blefied as we with reafon—they ap- 
proach, by inftinét, the hand that 
teeds them—they teftify their plea- 
fure by geftures of delight : the horfe 
bounds playfully over the frefh paf- 
tures, and fubmits his neck to the 
hand of his mafter; the dog fawns 
upon him, and eagerly attempts to 
return his careffes. Shall man falk 


fhort of the inferior creation ? does 
inftinét 
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inftin& infpire more fenfibility than 
fenie and reaion? fhall man, inien- 
fible of the kindneis of his Creator, 
refute thoie bleiiings which He has 
fhowered around him? fhall he un- 
gratefully {purn at thoie innocent 
delights which Nature yields, and 
which all creation furnifhes? Shame 
to thofe teachers of a ievere and 
gloomy creed, who paint the Su- 
preme Being in the horrid colours of 
their own diitempered minds or viti- 
ated hearts! A tyrant may delight 
in the wanton exertions of power 
over the lives of his iubjcéts: fome 
diabolical natures have {pread a feait 
before the wretch whom they con- 
demned to die with hunger. But 
how fhocking the thought, that the 
Divinity fhould reiemble what is 
monitrous in humanity !—* The 
Chriitian,” fays the gloomy fanatic, 
** is born to affliction—tew and evil 
are his days—forrows encompafs him 
from his cradle—dangers {urround 
him ca every fide—hell gapes under 
his feet—the paths of life, indeed, 
are ftrewed with pleaiures ; but thefe 
are the {nares of the tempter, which 
God permits to be thrown in the way 
of his creatures, to try their refolu- 
tion, to exercife their Chriftian for- 
bearance, and to purify them for 
himfelf.”-How talie, my children, 
how diftorted is this pi€ture of reli- 
gion !—-Did God then create man to 
be miferable did he form him to 
be the victim of tyrannic Caprice fa 
Shocking impiety ! How then fhould 
the love cf God be required of us as 
the firit of our duties? Is it poflible 
to love Him as the Divinity, who, if 
a human being, would be an obiect 
ofhatred? Nay, nay, my children, 
God is not fuch an one as thefe men 
represent him. Into his nature and 
aitributes our weak eyes cannot pe- 
hetrate ; nor 1s it neceflary we fhould 
at all attempt it. We are concerned 
only to know what is his will; and 
this dlands revealed, not on! y in his 
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word, but in the hearts of his ctep 
tures. Look there, my children, ex 
amine your own hearts, they wij 
teach you, that the great end of yoy 
exillence is to be happy yourfelvgs, 
and to contribute to the happineis of 
your fellow-creatures.—Vice and 
iinmorality are contrary. to both thee 
ends—they poifon the enjoyment of 
life both in yourfelves and in others; 
they are therejore hatetul in the fight 
of God, and mutt be attended with 
his heavy diipieaiure. But be ye 
virtzous ; be active in your fever 
occupations ; be contented with your 
Jot in life ; be not envious of tho 
that are above you, tor they have 
their cares, which are greater than 
yours; be affectionate and charitable 
one towards another; love God # 
the Father of mercies, and enjoy 
thofe innocent pleafures which are 
within your reach, for this is the tri- 
bute molt acceptable to your Creator, 
Be happy here, and truit in his ini- 
nite mercy for your eternal happinels 
hereafter.” 

Service being ended, I could not 
refrain from paying my compliments 
to the good man, with whole dil- 
courle I] had been truly edified. In 
return, I was intreated to accept of 
a part of his family-dinner, and tcl 
lowed him to the parionage-houls 
a neat fimple building, around wile) 
was about hali an acre of grounc la 
out in a garden, in hich, amicia 
profufion of excellent pot-herbs, there 
was a beautiful variety of fruits 
flowers, and fhrubbery. “ Here 
faid he, ** is my dwelling—to me’ 
paradife. This little garden yields 
me both health and amuiement. 
labour it with my own hanos; 
if, at any time, I re quire a litte aid, 
my honeft friends of the village #™* 
who fhall be the fir to affiit me. 

We were called to dinne @ 
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ing on the board, with its attendant 
pudding, together with a mefs of ex- 
cellent vegetalaies. «© Do not think 
me extravagant, or a voluptuary,’ 
fid my landlord, “ this is noy my 
daily fare—but Sunday is always 
with me a feftival. —My wife, Sir, 
js an excellent houfewife—better ale 
than fhe brews is not in Weftmore- 
land.” Here atankard was produc- 
ed, which juftified the good man’s 
evlogium. ‘Three charmi ng baie, 
anda lovely girl, fat at table with 
us, and contributed, by their inno- 
cent prattle, to enhance the 
of this domettic fcene. <« 'T'om,” 
faid the father to the youngett of 
them, “tell me, my _ brave boy, 
what trade wilt thou ‘be, man : a — 
Twill be a parion, father,” faid 
the bov.—-« A pames and why, 
forfooth ??—* Becaufe I fhall have 
beef and pud di ng a Sundays 5 and 
every body will love me, as they do 
you, father.’—« Well faid, my boy ; 
and a parfon thou fhalt be, for thou 
hat right orthodox notions. Molly, 
my dear, give the parfon another 
llice of pudd ling.’ 

After an hour foent at table, my 
good hoft rofe from his feat. «“ You 
muit excufe me for a fhort time,” 
faid he, * while I go to pay my 
evening vi! lits—the cuties of hofpi- 
tality mut ¢ give way to the calls of 
the fick and needy,” i followed him 
to the door, where I obferved a fer- 
ant with a bafket, in which were 
the remains of the dinner, which 
Were to be diitributed in his vifits. 
Addrefling himfelf to me, “ You 
have (pent, Sir,” faid a « the beft 
part of the day with me; I havea 
good bed at your idee. ey ch yo _ 
will do me a favour by accepting.’ 

executed mytelt in the beft inanner 

Teould, afi iuring him it was with re- 
gret [ muit den y. myfelf a continy- 
ret et pleafure I had receiv- 
ionic apy 8 He attended 
n; and, as we nee 

through a {mall common, I obierved 


q . 
pileature 


Rational Employment 


f Sunday. DIE 


a circle of the young folks of the 
village, of both fexes, “feemingly en- 
gaged with great glee and merriment 
in fome country fports. The fight 
was new to a Scots Prefbyterian ; 
and I atked oe with fome furprife, 
whether he allowed. his parifhioners 
thofe liberties upon the Lord’s-day. 
« 7 thould certal inly reftrain them,” 
ni he, * if it was. my belief that 
he Lord could be difpleafed with the 
fisht of his creatures happy and in- 
nocent. Thefe young men and mai- 
perce Sir, are, to my knowledge, 
they abs ar er fidu ae through the 
week ; oe are a comfort and fup- 
port to their parents. Man requires 
relaxation pi amufement; but the 
poor cannot afford to facrifice to it 
any of thofe hours when labour is 
lawful. Sunday, theretore, 1s the 
only day in which they dare indulge 
in this nataral, this neeeflary refrefh= 
ment. 'Theie honeit pec ople look 
with pleafure to the approach of the 
Sal nth they fay in their hearts, 
« This is the day which the Lord 
hath made, we will rejoice and be 
glad init.” The fport, Sir, in which 
rs are oceupied is, Idare engage, 
rfeétlv innocent: there is not one 
nN vite it circle whofe difpofition is not 
as well known, to meas that of my 
own children.’ 


. 


refpect and admiration which 


mI 

I ne } 
T felt for this worthy man incresied 
with every word he attere d. How 


amiable, faid I to myfelf, is religion 
in the princi iples and practic ¢ of this 
good pattor! I took my leave of 
him as of one for whom I was dif- 
poted to feel the warmelt, the moft 
fraternal affection ; and I look upon 
this day, which has procured me the 
acquaintance of fo valuable a charac- 
ter, as one of the moit fortunate of 
my life. 

“In a fecond letter I fhall fend ysu 
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Letter on the learned Languages. 


For the New-Yorx Macazine. 


LETTER to Dr. Sruper, of Philadelphia, concerning the learned 
Languages, from Dr. Joun C. Kunze. 


EAR Sir, 

OUR favour of the 26th Jan. 
deferved certainly a more 
fpeedy anfwer. Only a too accu- 
mulated multiplicity of bufinefs pre- 
vented it. Iwould not an{fwer before 
I could fpare fo much time as to read 
your letters in Mr. Brown’s paper, 
concerning the learned languages, 

with fome degree of attention. 

I praife God, dear Doctor, that 
difappointed in my expectations con- 
cerning many of my former difciples 
at Philadelphia, I fndthe perfon was 
not in that number of whoi I had 
formed the moft. 

How much I always loved and 
efteemed you, in our {chool connec- 
tion I could not, and at prefent I 
chufe not to declare, becaufe it is 
the duty of the teacher to check am- 
bition, and of the friend not to of- 
fend modeity : Only fomuch I hope 
for you permiffion to fay, that as 
in the courfe of eight or nine years 
1 was tempted to believe the efteem 
fubfifling between us not to be reci- 
procal, but only partial; you over- 
joy me by your letter with a pleafing 

difappointment. 

The profeflion you have chofen, 
though honourable and ample to 
nourifh and fignalize the moft pro. 
mifing genius, is not at prefent en- 
couraging for perfons that have no 
property of theirown. J heard fome 
time ago that you had a literary em- 
ployment in the Epifcopal Academy 
at Philadelphia, at which, knowin 
your talents, I was very much plea{- 
ec. In New-York the Phyficians 
likewife complain to a man, and the 
reafon lies only in the difproportion 
of their number to that of patients, 
Men of fame and known eminence 
retain their fhare; but fuch as dread 
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their bills, refort to quacks. What 
a pity that a Ruth, a Shippen, a 
Kuhn, a Treat, Bay ‘ey, Romain, 
Bard, M‘Knight, should fhare their 
ernpire with this clafs of people, 
What a pity that the late itinerant 
Phyfician Mhould have left Philadd- 
phia and New-York unpunifhed for 
his impudence. Converfing much 
with patients, makes your and my 
order patient. What abufes mut 
we fee in pulpits and on fick-beds, 
and nothing faid to it! So much, 
however, I will fay in your behalf, 
your and our Phyficians fhould not 
longer defer making applications to 
the reipective Legiflatures, for 0b- 
taining fome kind of regulation, like 
that, perhaps, which has taken place 
in New-Jerfey. A number of uie- 
lefs and hurtful perfons would by 
that means be cut off from interier- 
ing in an art they do not underftanc, 
and in which bungling and hazaré- 
ing is of a deftructive nature to man- 
kind, and fhould by law be mate 
felony. 

Dr. Ruth I greatly efteem, and 
he has laid me under many obliga- 
tions; but I am glad to fee that he 
has found in you an able antagonil. 
This gentleman, by fome of his te 
publications, has given me opp’ 
tunity to explore my heart, 1n ore 
to find whether I could hate atts and 
love the perfons. It will, as ong ® 
I live, be impoflible for me to hate 
Dr. Rufh; you know how ] en 
deavoured to bring you under bis 
care ; but three publications ot ¥ 
I hate from the bottom of my heart 
I mean that of a continent 
univerfity, his fentiments concerming 
capital punifhments, and his plan (oF 
excluding the learned language from 
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aeademical education. As the Doc- 
tor is achriftian, anda moft humane 
and amiable gentieman, J am certain 
he faw not the confequences, and 
this, as he is by no means a man of 
contracted parts, muft be owing to 
his prejudice in favour of Dr. Frank- 
lin, a character highly to be efteemed 
jn the learned as well as in the poll- 
tical world, but not infallible in 
point of religion or of the morality 
of capital punifhments, or of the 
ufefulnefs of the learned langua- 
2e3. 

Men of fuch flamp as Franklin, 
Rittenhoufe, Herfchel in England, 
may be the juft admiration of their 
age, and, if you pleafe, of the fu- 
ture too; but they could not be that 
if others had learned no Latin and 
Greek, for then, I believe, they 
would be barbarians like the rett. 
No autodida@us {pins learning out of 
his body or head like the fpider his 
cob-web ; but reading, united with 
genius, isthe thing that creates {uch 
beings. A Quaker Preacher may 
deliver a fuitable difcourfe, folid, 
found, eloquent ; but he could not 
have done that had there not been 
treatifes and books in the world, writ- 
ten by men of true theological eru- 
dition. I can eiteem alearned man, 
Who is without the knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek, but I could not 
but defpife a learned country without 
thefe languages. The man may be 
Wile, but with him wifdom would 
cie if he had no cotemporary Jin- 
guifts. We know, though in gene- 
ral our knowledge is but {mail, and 
in part, many things, of which we 
are not able to trace the footfteps, 
leading us to the origin of our know- 
ledge. In learning the dead langua- 
8¢s we get a knowledge of the anci- 
€nt world; the teacher who illuf- 
trates, not only explains, the claflical 
before us, almoft una- 
voudahly makes digreflions, and we 
are led into a field of truths, which 
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ferve as a foundation for more fub- 
ftantial fciences. Many Latin and 
Greek authors will never be tranflat- 
ed into the living languages, pariti- 
cularly the voluminous works of the 
fathers of the third, fourth and fifth 
century ; and if we wifhto keep up 
rational and found religion, there 
mutt always be men in the church 
who at leait can inform us that thefe 
books do not difcover the philofophi- 
cal ftone. The Jews, reading, Dan. 
xi. 2. of four Perfian Kings after 
Cyrus, maintain from that, with all 
the obftinacy with which they reject 
Chriit, that trom Cyrus to Alexander 
the Great, there reigned in Perfia five 
Kings, and laugh at the hiitorical 
accounts of the Greeks to the contra- 
ry. If wenegleét the Latin and the 
Greek, we, or our fucceffors, will 
foon furpafs them in fhortening the 
feries of names and hittories. 
Heatheniiin fell in the world, be- 
caufe the hiftory of the Gods refted 
not in cotemporary accounts. No 
writer of antiquity informs us that he 
converfed with Jupiter or Mercury. 
If we neglect Latin and Greek, chril- 
tianity in time to come cannot ftand, 
becaufe the authentic accounts of an- 
tiquity, not only of a Matthew, or 
a Peter, (II. chap. i. 16, 17, 18.) oF 
a John, (I. chap. i. 1.) but alfo of 
a Polycarp, Juitin, Irenaeus, Ter- 
tullian, Origenes, Clemens, inform- 
ing us that at their fathers or grand- 
fathers time that divine perfon, Jefus, 
was in the world, will fink into ob- 
fcurity, for tranflations depreciate 
with the changes the living languages 
are liable to, and tranflations from 
tranflations create abfurdities. An 
inftance of this may be the Scholattic 
Philofophy, arifing from a Saracen 
tranflation of Ariftotle’s, made from 
a Latin tranflation. 
But to fay fome learned man may 
ftudy thefe languages, is in the high- 
eft manner abfurd ; for what encou- 


ent woulda ftudy have, which, 
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eprived of admirers and emulators, 
would neither have the approbation 
of the thinking, nor the fupport of 
the mighty. Many things and ob- 
fervations are requifite to lead toa 
critical knowledge of one of the learn- 
ed languages, and without that an 
author is not comprehended, or at 
eaft with pleafure read. We are 
not all critics like Heinfius,*Gravus, 
Gronovius, Clericus, Ernciti; but 
every one who wifhes to underitand 
a Livy, Tacitus, Juvenal, muit make 
ufe of their labour. But who would 
henceforth write a commentary over 
a Latin author, which will fell and 
compenfate for the moit intente ttudy 
fuch a work requirgs? Suppoie a 
country like ours would be fatisfed 
to have only fifty learned men for the 
purpofe of infpefting the tranflations 
of valuable works, written in Latin 
and Greek, They would, like the 
Church of Rome, foon affume the 
authority, to givea fenfe to dificult 
pafiages by a decree. But fuppofing 
this danger groundlefs on account of 
the improbability of their agreeing, 
I afk, How muit we do in order to 
infure us fuch a number of Linguitts ? 

A commander in a battle knows that 

the number of his enemy does not 

exceed 10,000 men. He wishes to kill 

them all. As many balls, therefore, 

as he mutt diftribute among his fol- 
dies to render that effeé pofible, fo 
many boys in proportion to the 
above-mentioned end of getting fifty 
Linguifts we muft fend to fchool to 
learn Latin. Not every ball hits 
the aim, nor does every ftudent an- 
{wer the expectation. But to look 
upon it as a matter of indifference, 
whether the knowledge of our Latin 
and Greek {cholars is fuperficial or 
folid, leads to the fure# way of get- 
ting rid of this dead careafe at once, for 
with that the ancient authors are not 
underitood, and Dr. Ruth’s argu. 
ment will hold good, that the hudy 
of thefe languages fpoils time. You 
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have well obferved that the neolett of 
thefe languag 


es was the thing which 
introduced barbari‘m in the middle 
centuries. 


atta 
lette 


Dr. Williamfon, jn q 
r printed in one of our public 
papers, directed to Dr. Samuel John. 
fon, who had never fuch a corref. 
pondence with the Doétor in reality, 
jays, it was the Clergy that held up 
an idea of the excellency of the 
Latin language, and enforced it on 
all the literary men in Europe; but 
I fav it was the Clergy that neglet. 
ed this language fo much in the mid. 
dle centuries, that the hittories of 
thofe times, in order to’ give an in 
{tance of the rudenefs of their days, 
fay, a Clergyman baptifed in the 
name ot Pairva, filia et Jpiritua 
fanGa. Hence the darknets- that 
‘over{pread the WefternChurch, Con. 
cerning the Greek, is fo as you have 
obferved. The Greeks, driven from 
the eait, found their language, and 
with that the {ciences almoit extin- 
guifhed in Italy. 
Dr. Williamfon fpeaks in high 
terms of the learning of the ancient 
Greeks, and they, fays he, content- 
ed themielves with their mother. 
tongue. ‘This argument hardly de 
ferves an anfwer, becaufe, rt. Itis 
not ftriély true. Pythagoras knew 
the Chaldean, the Perfian, te 
Fevptian language; Plato, and pro- 
bably Ariftotle, likewife the Egyp- 
tian. What others knew we are not 
informed well enough. But, 2¢. I 
it was unexceptionably true, I 3 
not applicable to our cale. We dont 
look for hidden magic powers in thet 
languages, but for the hidden tea- 
fures in the writings. Had ue 
Greeks ftudied other languages bet 
ter, profane hiitory would not begin 
with Cyrus; for what Herodcot 
relates of the times prior to the Pere 
fian empire, is not worth peruinge 
Hittory is and will always remain 
the eye of learning. ‘To fuca ¥° 
owe fome fragracnts of the mort A 
lent 
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cient hiftory, as did not content them- 
felves with the Greek, as Fufephus, 
Eufebius, Photinus ; and to iuch the 
complete hiftory of all the world, 
though fhort, as knew no Greek, as 
Mofes, ‘Fe/bua, Samuel. But what 
re(pects the Romans, we know how 
they ftudied the Greek. ‘The mo- 
tive was the pofitbility of converling 
through juch means with the learned 
men of Greece, dead and living ; 
for numberlefs were the writings of 
the Greeks. If the argumenc taken 
from the Greeks fhould have any 
force, it fhould run thus:—The 
Greeks knew that fome nations had 
in their poffeflion many precious 
monuments of antiquity and ancient 
erudition; but they, perfuaded that 
they could be learned without the 
concurrence of {trangers or the anci- 
ent, neglected them. If every thing 
in this is true, I will own that every 
thing in what I fay is wrong; or our 
modern reformators of learning fhould 
fay, there were learned nations con- 
temporary with the learned Greeks, 
known to them as fuch, but they 


 defpifed having any connection with 


them. But we are well informed 
that the Greeks looked upon other 
nations as barbarians, and that they 
at leait thought nothing of their lite- 
rary value. If we fay, but {ome were 
as learned as the Greeks, we ought 
to prove that. A felf-evident truth 
18 this not? and befides the monu- 
ments of anti julty, Written in the 
learned languages, there are no other 
to lead us to a judgment of the anti- 
quity. We kaow that arts and {ci- 
ences have flourifhed among Edo- 
mites, Arabians, Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tans, Perfians, Chaldeans ; and it 
's asamufing to fay they did not want 
the aidof Latin and Greek, as they 
found their native languages {uflici- 
ent for all their purpoies. “We know 
neither their ends nor their means, 
nee indeed the event, whether they 
Obtained their ends fufliciently. But 
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the languages of the Romans the 
Greeks negleéied too, that language, 
without which no prophet of ours 
can prophecy. Cicero, we are in- 
formed, found but very few Latin 
models to conform to, and he is the 
man who makes the epoch in the li- 
terary hiftory of the Romans. In 
later times the Greeks ftudied Latin, 
as they do fill, becaule there are va- 
luable works written in that language. 
In a word, the Latin and Greek ian- 
guages are fludied en account of the 
monuments of ancient learning ; 
whether they are of fufficient impor- 
tance or not alters not the cafe; it 
becomes a man of letters to be able 
to judge of that; but the end of 
{ending our youth to colleges is, that 
they feall become men of letters. 

ir i am right in counting, you 
have brought forth four arguments 
of the firit, and three of lefier 
firength. In explaining each, you 
have enervated at the fame time fuch 
objections as may be made againtt it; 
and after that you have removed all 
objections againft the learning of 
thefe languages in general. 

Your introduétion has all the power 
of an argument, and worded differ- 
ently would have ferved betteramong 
them. Greck and Latin revived cer- 
tainly the’ Iciences in the weftern 
parts of Europe. ‘The effeét there- 
fore muft have been grounded in the 
caufe. 

Your firft argument fhould +have 
been enlarged a little. I would have 
mentioned, not ufeful treatifes writ- 
ten in Latin, but works of antiquity, 
which never will be tranflated, even 
on account of their bulk. Should 
it be faid, that not much information 
could be drawn from them, I anfwer, 
even to know that we muft read them, 
or cach of the truly learned men in 
our days muft read fome of them. 

I am poflefled of Herman Shedel’s 
liber chronicarum, in folio, printed 
in the year 1492, a book full of non- 

fenfe. 
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fenfe. Who would tranflate this? 
But from this and the like we judge 
of the time in which Shedel lived. 
To fay that it is indifferent to a man 
of learning to know what people for- 
merly knew, {ettles the matter all at 
once; for if this is true, I own, that 
the learned world can do without the 
ftudy in queftion. But then we 
need not to {ay Latin and Greek fhall 
not be made branches of a literary 
education, but literary education fhall 
be deemed folly. However, Rufh 
is ftill too wife to be a Roufleau. 

The fecond argument you have 
handled in antgexcellent manner. 
«¢ All the terms in phyfic are from 
the Greek,” is perhaps faying too 
much, as materia medica, alcati, 
folution, &c. would be againft you. 
Something is thrown in here, which 
would have had a fitter place in dif- 
cufling the fourth argument, I mean 
that of the Greek medical authors. 
The reafons for a Phylician to read 
them, fhould, I think, have been 
enforced a little more. It gives a 
great fatisfaction to your proieflion, 
and to the world, if the advancement 
of your art fince the time of Hy po- 
crates or Galenus can be fhewn. 

Of the higheit importance is the 
third and fourth argument. I would 
have mentioned under the third head, 
that the reformation in the fixteenth 
century came from Germany to Eng- 
land by the vehicle of the Latin Jan- 
guage. Attempted in our days, it 
would perhaps have remained within 
the borders of the empire. Acade- 
mical diflertations in all the learned 
profeflions, contain very often the 
moit intereflting difcoveries, and they 
are written in Latin as you have ob- 
ferved. 
acts fam sgument could bar 

sal e more ion. Sup- 
ofe the caule of religion was yet 
doubtful, the New Teitament muit 
be read in the original by every 
learned man, not only a divine by 
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profeffion. This alone will meds 
fuch people adequate judges, The 
inveftigation 1S an intereiting one; 
no tranilation is {ufficient only to up. 
deritand the Lord’s Prayer, The 
fame, itis true, could be faid of th: 
Old Teftament; but a man of fen 
and penetration will be inclined tp 
put more confidence in the diving, 
if he can, with the afiftance of hij 
own judgment, remove the fuppoied 
inconfiitencies of the New Tefa. 
ment. ‘The reading of the Grek 
and Latin fathers, is indifpenfable 
not only on account of the hittory 
of the church, or the hiftory of the 
doétrine and errors, not only on ac. 
count of this exegetical ufe, but par. 
ticularly on account of the critical, 
Various readings are daily difcovered, 
and fome of fuch kind as all at once 
enervate an exegetical difficulty, or 
a fuppofed contradiétion. 

Concerning the Lawyers you fem 
to me tooindulgent. I cannot cfteem 
him an eminent one who cannot 
read the Roman Hittory in the on- 
ginal, or meet a Cicero or a Demolt. 
henes unvailed from the fluétuancy 
of tranflations, or explain in clear 
terms the difference of the cen/orian 
Jaws, occuring in Cicero contr. Ver. 
1, 55. and the cenforian Jaw men- 
tioned by the fame, de Provine. 
Conful. chap. 5. or between the 
agrarian and frumentarian laws, &c. 
Subtilities, highly intereft'ng to law- 
genilemen, occur every where. 

In refuting the’ cbjcttions, yot 
have fearcely left any thing material 
untouched. In the firft I was much 
pleafed to find that the mode. of in- 
{tilling the firft rudiments of the 
Latin language, pra¢tiled with yous 
has {till ycur approbation, and tha 
you annex an hint not unfavourable 
to my reputation: Befides this, y% 
have given an excellent hint for co- 
necting at an earlier period than ulu- 
alin our American  inftitutions, 
ences with words; but then ¢ 
practice 
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Letier on the learned Languages. 


practice of having all the Latin {cho- 
lars in one room mutt be entirely dif- 
continued. Promotions from one 
room to another, yearly or half year- 
ly, maft take place; a room mutt 
have one teacher, and every thing 
read or taught muft in an exact man- 
ner be regulated by the hour. Indeed 
many of our American graminar 
fchools deferve a fevere cenfure and 
total reformation. Some matterly, but 
not fufficiently broad, hints you have 
brought on in this place. Should I 
fend my boy to a grammar {chool in 
America, and the lad fhould prove 
unfit for a literary atchievement, I 
would take him away, and lament 
the lofs of two or three years. In 
Germany no fuch lofs would be be- 
wailed, becaufe the dead languages 
are not the only mental provifion fet 
before the youths. It is true, the 
ttudents in Germany are kept longer 
in {chools than here and in England ; 
but this I confider as no difadvantage. 
Mr. Hazard, the late Poft-Mafter- 
General, a gentleman of true lite- 
rary merit, hasa letter in his hands, 
which he received fome years ago 
from Dr. Erfkine, of Edinburgh, 
Wherein this obfervation is made :-— 
(The exaét wordsI do not recolleét, 
but I give only his fentiment)— 
“The Americans will find how 
much they hurt literature by mul- 
“‘tiplying inftitutions. As patterns 
“for their colleges or academies I 
“ would not recommend them thofe 
a of Great-Britain, but thofe of 
“ Germany.” If you, Sir, at ano- 
ther Opportunity, would prefs the 
Matter further, you would not fail 
occafioning a {cholaftical reformation 
at fome place or another. Your 
letters, perhaps enlarged a little, I 
with, with an heartfelt defire, to fee 
printed together in a pamphlet. Do 
not defift from publifhing now and 
then, fomething in the literary way. 
Let the delicate criticife the things, 
and the malevolous {candalize the in- 
New-Yorx Mac, April, 1790. 
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tentions, it will be ufeful both to you 
and others. How to others, I for- 
bear explaining, mentioning only 
that the Lord has given you talents, 
difcoverable to me before you ever 
entered a Latin fchool. But con- 
cerning your own circumftances, be- 
lieve me you will, by making your- 
felf noticed, in whatever line it may 
be, find that your trouble will be 
compenfated by a pretty general coh- 
fidence in your profeflional ability. 
The antagonift of the letter-writer 
in Mr. Brown’s paper, 1s, Iam cer- 
tain, and have a variety of moit con- 
vincing proofs, one of the moft 
complete phyficians we have in Ame- 
rica; but I do not hefitate to appeal 
in proof of what I {aid to his medi- 
cal practice. In a world which is not 
generally known for diftinguifhing 
true merit from counterfeits, the ap- 
plaufe the Doétor has in his medical 
career cannot entircly be owing to 
his fuperiority in profeffional know- 
ledge, though fufficiently excellent 5 
but his firring and politicalifing pen 
mutt have its thare in it. Loofing 
on one fide doubles the gain on the 
other.—That you may not extend 
this my advice either to fcribbling or 
to partizaning, I have no reafon ta 
add a precaution. » 

In removing the fifth objection I 
would have added, that modern Jan- 
guages owe their cultivation and po- 


lifh to the Latin and Greek. ‘Tham 


this obfervation nothing is more obvi~ 


ous. A complete Englifh fcholar may 
at the fame time be a confummate 
Latin ftylift. Cicero found not his 
Latin ftyle impaired by ftudying the 
Greek. Our underftanding is nar- 
rowed by prejudice, not by nature 
or natural capacity.—You was very 
fortunate in your choice when you 
mentioned Mi/tcn for refuting the 
fixth objeétion; but you could have 
urged this matter more. Milton was 
the beft Latin fcholar of his time, 
which enabled him to fhine as Latin 
D Secretary. 
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Secretary. Hearing a perfon read a 
difficult paffage, he could immedi- 
ately judge whether or not the reader 
underftood what he read. Without 
this fuperiority in the Latin language 
he would never have become Milton. 
His Parnafliac Principality was a 
feoffment of Greece and Rome. 

That you fay the French language 
is not fo corrupted as the Englifh, by 
Latin and Greek terms, 1s in my o- 
pinion crroneous. 

The mode of anfwering the ele- 
venth objection does great honour to 
your underitanding. In the twelfth 
I was glad to find Blackwell’s or 
Harris’s fentence. You fhould af- 
certain whoie it is. 

One word more concerning our 
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dead languages. I cannot recalled 
one argument that could or thoald 
have been added except the falloy. 
ing :—Human beings mutt never be 
fuffered to be idle. A young perlon 
dedicated to a literary life, mut, g 
the earlieft period of life, be initia. 
ed to mental employment. $c. 
ences require judgment, but langm. 
ges memory. If it was for nothing 
more than accuftoming young boys 
to mental occupation, it would be 
worth while to begin the literary 
career with languages. Even wha 
one learns in fpem future oblivionis, 
is not entirely to be pronounced ule. 
leis. I am witha quite peculiarand 
inexpreflible efteem, &c. 
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Upon the VANITY and AMBITION of the HUMAN MIND. 


“ ICERO, in the firft book of 
-A his Tufculans, fhews ingeni- 
*“ oufly the falfity of the judgments 
“we form concerning the duration 
«of the human life compared with 
“eternity. To give the more force 
“< to his reafoning, he quotes a paf- 
** fage from the Natural Hifory o 
* Ariftotle, touching a kind of infeéts, 
«« that are common upon the_ banks 
« of the Hypanis*, who never live 


‘as ancient as time itfelf; that le 
« had begun to exift at break of day, 
“and by the extraordinary force of 
“ his conftitution, had been able 
« fupport the fatigues of an_attve 
«« life through the number of feconds 
«in ten or twelve hours. During 
«« fuch a long courfe of inftants, by 
“‘ experience, and his reflections of 
« all he had feen, he mutt have ace 
“ quired very fublime wifdom. He 
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«« beyond the day in which they are « looks upon. his fellow-creature 
*« produced. « who died about noon as happy 
‘To purfue the idea of this ele- delivered from the great number 

“« gant writer, let us fuppofe that one «* of inconveniencies to which ale 
«+ of the molt robuft of thefe Hypa- age is fubjeét. He has aftonithing 
€< nians (fo they are called in hiftory) traditions to relate to his grand 
«* was according to his own notions « children, concerning fatts that 
“6 were 


“ 
nw 


na w“~ 
~ nw 


* A river of Scythia, at prefent called the Boo. Ari tle fays, that ther 
are fmall animals upon the river Hypanis, cwhich live * a day. He tt 
dies at eight in the morning, dies in his youth ; he that dies at ‘five in tht 
evening, dies in decrepid old age. Who among us does not laugh to fee the 
bappine/s or mifery of this moment o exifience brought into confider ation’ 
The fhorteft and longeft life among us, if awe com pare it avith sternity, or omy 
awith the duration of mountains, lars, trees, or even of Jome animals, is 
de/s ridiculous. Montaigng’s Eflays, : 
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4 were prior to all the memorials of 
“their nation. ‘The young iwarm, 
«“ compofed of beings who may have 
« already lived a full hour, approach 
“« with refpeét this venerable fire, and 
hear his inftractive difcourfes with 
admiration. Every thing that he 
“ relates to them will appear a pro- 
« digy to that generation, whofe life 
« is fovery fhort; the {pace ofa day 
will feem the greateft duration of 
“ time, and day-break, in their chro- 
“nology, will be called the great 
‘“‘ era of the creation. 

« Let us now fuppofe this venera- 
« ble infect, this Neltor of the Hy- 
 panis, a little before his death, and 
“ about the hour of fun-fet, affem- 
“ dling all his defcendants, friends, 
and acquaintance, to impart to 
* them, dying, his laft thoughts, and 
“ give them his final advice. They 
repair from all parts under the vait 
 fhelter of a mufhroom, and the 
“ departing fage addrefles himfelf to 
® them in the following manner ; - 

“ Friends and countrymen, I per- 
* ceive that the longeit life muit have 
“anend, The term of mine is ar- 
* rived, and I do not regret my fate, 
* jince my age has become a burthen 
“to me, and to me there was no 
« longer any thing new under the 
“fun. ‘The revolutions and calami- 
ties that have defolated my coun- 
“try, the great number of particu- 
“Jar accidents to which we are all 
“ fubje&t, the infirmities that aflia& 
“our race, and the misfortunes that 
“have happened to me in my own 
6 family 3 all that Ihave feen in the 
“courfe of a long life, has but too 
3 well taught me this grand truth, 

that no happinefs, placed on things 
“which do not depend on us, can 
“ be tecure or durable. The uncer- 
“tainty of life is great. One whole 
“ generation perithed by afharp wind. 
7 mpeeinde of our heedlefs youth 


i 


: vept off into the waters by 
aN unexpected frefh gale, What 
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terrible deluges have] feen happen 
by a fadden fhower! Our molt 
folid coverings are not proot againft 
a iterm of hail. A dark cloud 
makes the moft courageous heart 
to tremble. I lived in the firft 
ages, and converfed with infeéts 
of ataller ftature, a ftronger con- 
{titution, and I may add, of more 
profound wiidom, than any of 
thofe in the prefent generation. I 
befeech you to give credit to my 
laf words, when I afiure you, that 
the fame fun, which now appears 
beyond the water, and feems to 
be not far diftant from the earth ; 
that * ery fun I have formerly feen 
in the middle of the heavens, cait- 
ing down his rays directly upon 
us. The earth was much more en- 
lightened in thofe pail ages, the air 
much warmer, and your anceftors 
were much more fober and more 
virtuous. ‘Though my fenfes are 
impzired, my memory is not, and 
I can affure you that glorious be- 
ing has motion. I faw his firf 
rifing over the fummit of that 
mountain, and I began my life 
about the fame time that he began 
his immenfe career. Fora great 
many ages he advanced along the 
heavens witha prodigious heat, and 
a brightnefs of which you can have 
no idea, a brightnefs that would 
certainly have been to you infup- 
portable. But now, by his de- 
cline, and a fenfible diminution 
of his vigour, I forefee that ail 
nature will foon be at an end, and 
that the world will be buried in 
darknefs in lefs than an hundred 
minutes. 
« Alas! my friends, how did I 
formerly flatter inylelf with the 
deceitful hope of living for ever 
upon thisearth! How magnificent 
were the cells which I dug for my 
hab tation! What confidence did 
I not put in the firmnels of my 
members, the {prings of my Joints, 
“ and 
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“and the ftrength of my wings! “ will have the fame {fatisfa@ion in 
« But I have lived long enough for “ this age of darknefs and decay 
‘) 


«nature and for glory: none of 
“‘ thofe, whom I leave behind me, 





“ which I fee is already begun.” ” 
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Jrom Dr. Avams’s (Vice-Prefident of the Uniied States) Defence of the 
Conilitutions of Government of the United States of America. 


[Continued from page 147.] 


Third HETHER fuccef- 
Arg. ; V fion is, or is not, 
the grand prefervative againit cor- 
ruption, the United States of Ame- 
rica have adopted this author’s idea 
in this « Reafon,” {fo faras to make 
the Governor and Senate, as well as 
the Houfe of Reprefentatives, annu- 
ally elective. ‘They have therefore 
a clear claim to his congratulations. 
They are that happy nation: they 
ought to rejoice in the wifdom and 
juftice of their truftees ; for certain 
limits and bounds are fixed to the 
powers in being, by afdeclared fuc- 
ceflion of the {upreme authority an- 
nually in the hands of the people. 

Tc is ftill, however, problematical, 
whether this fucceflion will be the 
grand prefervative againit corruption, 
or the grand inlettoit. The clei- 
ons of Governors and Senators are 
fo guarded, that there is room to 
hope ; but, if we recollect the expe- 
ricnce of paft ages and other nations, 
Uiere are grounds to fear. The ex- 
periment is made, and will have fair 
play. If corruption breaks in, a 
remedy mutt be provided ; and what 
that remedy mutt be is well enough 
known to every man who thinks, 

Our author’s examples are taken 
oe stele . ah : rthe abolition 
t monarchy, while the governme 
was an ssilinteady, in the ebde ors 
fenate, balance | only by the tribunes, 
I is moft certainly true, that a ftand- 
ing authority in the hands of one, 
the few, or the many, has an impe- 
tuous propensity to Corruption ; and 


it is to controul this tendency the 
three orders, equal and independent 
of each other, are contended for in 
the legiflature. While power was 
in the hands of a fenate, according 
to our author, the people were ever 
in danger of lofing their liberty. I 
would be nearer the truth to fay, that 
the people had no liberty, or a very 
imperfect and uncertain liberty 5 nt ne 
at all before the inftitution of the 
tribunes, and but an imperfect thare 
afterwards ; becaufe the tribunes were 
an unequal balance to the fenate, and 
fo on the other fide were the conluls. 
«© Sometimes in danger from kingly 
afpirers.’ But whofe fault was this? 
The fenate had a fufficient abhor- 
rence of fuch conf{piracies: it was 
the people who encouraged the am- 
bition of particular perfons to aipire, 
and who became their _ partilans. 
Mcelius would have been made a king 
by the people, if they had not been 
checked by the fenate ; and fo wou 
Manlius: to be convinced of this, 
it is neceflary only to recollect the 
flory.—Spurius Melius, a rich cit 
zen of the Equeftrian order, In Me 
year before Chrift 437, and of Rome 
the 315th, a time of carr 
famine, afpired to the coniehe'y 
He bought a Jaree quantity of com 
in Etruria, and diftributed it among 
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the people. Becoming by nis soy 
rality the darling of the popu 
they attended his train wherever 
went, and promifed him eee 
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f:mily at their head, would oppofe 
him, he muft ule force 5 and as am- 
bition is infatiable, and cannot be 
contented with what is attainable, 
he conceived that to obtain the fove- 
reignty would coft him no more 
trouble than the confulfhip. ‘The 
election came on, and as he had not 
concerted ail his meafures, T. Quin- 
tius Capitolinus and Agrippa Meno- 
nius Lanatus were choien by the in- 
fluence of the fenate. L. Minutius 
was continued prefectus annonz, or 
fuperintendent of prov ifions: hits of- 
fice obliged him to do “in public the 
fame that Melius affected to do in 
private; fo that the fame kind of 
people frequented the houfes of both. 
From them he Jearned the tranfacti- 
ons at Melius’s, and informed the 
fenate that arms were carried into his 
houfe, where he held affemblies, 
nade harangues, and was taking 
meafures to make himfelf king ; and 
that the tribunes, corrupted by mo- 
ney, had divided among them the 
meafures neceflary to fecure the fuc- 
cels of the enterprize. Quintius 
‘Capitolinus propofed a dictator, and 
Quintius Cincinnatus (for the Quin- 
tan family were omnipotent) was 
appointed. ‘The earncit entreaties 
and warm remont{trances of the whole 
{enate prevailed on him to accept the 
truit, after having long refufed it, 
hot from any reluétance to public 
fervice, but on account of his great 
age, which made him believe him- 
felf incapable of it. Imploring the 
gods not to fuffer his age to be a de- 
triment to the public, he confented 
to be nominated, and immediately 
appointed Ahala mafter of the horfe, 
appeared fuddenly in the forum with 

"4 li€tors, rods, and axes, afcend- 
€c the tribunal with all the enfigns 
of the lovereign authority, and fent 
his maiter of horfe to fummon Me- 
lius before him. Melius endeavour- 
“- In his firft furprize to efcape; a 
ctor feized him. Melius complain- 


7 





ed that he was to be facrificed to the 
intrigues of the ienate, for the good 
he had done the people. ‘The peo- 
ple grew tumultuous; his partifans 
encouraged each other, and took him 
by force from the li€tor. Melius 
threw himfelf into the crowd; Ser- 
vius followed him, run him through 
with his {word, and returned, cover- 
ed with his blood, to give an account 
to the di€tator of what he had done. 
« You have done well,” faid Cin- 
cinnatus; “ continue todetend your 
«* country with the fame courage as 
«« vou have now delivered it—Matte 
“ virtute elto liberata republica.” 
‘The people being in great commo- 
tion, the di¢tator calls an aflembly, 
and pronounces Melius juftly killed. 
With ell our admiration for the mo- 
deration and modefty, the fimplicity 
and fublimity of his chara¢ter, it 
mutt be confeffed that there is in the 
harangue of Cincinnatus more of the 
ariflocratical jealoufy of kings and 
oligarchies, and even more of con- 
tempt of the people, than of a foul 
devoted to equal liberty, or pofleffed 
of underttanding to comprehend it: 
it isthe {peech of a fimple arittocra- 
tic, poflefled of a great foul. It 
was acity in which, fuch was its 
ariftocratical jealoufy of monarchy 
and oligarchy, Brutus had punifhed 
his fon; Collatinus 'Tarquinius, in 
mere hatred to his name, had been 
obliged to abdicate the confulfhip 
and banifh himfelf; Spurius Caflius 
had been put to death for intending 
to be king; and the decemvirs had 
been punifhed with confifcation, 
exile, and death, for their oligar- 
chy. In fuch a city of ariltocratics 
Melius had conceived a hope of be- 
ingaking. ‘ Et quis homo?” fays 
Cincinnatus; and who was Melius? 
“ quanquam nullam nobilitatem, 
« nullos honores, nulla merita, cui- 
« guam ad dominationem pandere 
«« viam; fed tamen Claudios, Caf- 


“‘ fios, confulatibus, decemviratibus, 
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«© {uis majorumque honoribus fplen- 
* dore familiarum fuftulifle animos, 
«¢ quo nefas fuerit*.” Melius, there- 
fore, was not only a traitor but a 
moniter; his eilate muit be confil- 
cated, his houfe pulled down, and 
the {pot called Aquimelium, as a 
monument of the crime and the pu- 
nifhment, (Livy. lib. ivy. c. 13, 14, 
15, 16.) and his corn diftributed to 
the populace, very cheap, in order to 
appeafe them. ‘This whole ftory is 
a demonttration of the oppreflion of 
the people under the ariftocracy ; of 
the extreme jealoufy of that arifto- 
cracy of kings, of an oligarchy, and 


of popular power; of the conftant 
fecret wifhes of the people to fet up 


a king to defend them againit the no- 
bles, and of their readinefs to fall in 
with the views of any rich man who 
flattered them, and fet him upas a 
monarch ; but it is a moft untortu- 
nate inflance for Nedham. It was 
not the people who defended the re- 
public againit the defign of Melius, 
but the fenate, who defended it 
againft both Melius and the people. 
Had Rome been then governed by 
«« Marchamont Nedham’s right Con- 
*¢ flitution of a Commonwealth,” 
Mclius would infallibly have been 
made a king, and have tranfmitted 
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The necef 


his crown to his heirs. 
fity of an independent fenate, ' ‘A 
check upon the people, is moi ay. 
parent in this inftance. If the ped. 
ple had been unchecked, or if they 
had only had the right of choofp, 
an houte of reprefentatives uncheck. 
ed, they would in either cafe haye 

crowned Melius, 
At the critical moment, when the 
Gauls had approached the capite 
with fuch filence as not to awaken 
the centinels, or even the dogs, M, 
Manlius, who had been conful three 
years before, was awakened by the 
cry of the geefe which, by the ane. 
tity of their confecration to Juno, 
had efcaped with their lives im an 
extreme {carcity of provifions, He 
haftened to the wall, and beat down 
one of the enemy who had already 
laid hold of the battlement, and 
whofe fa!l from the precipice carried 
down feveral others who followed 
him. With ftones and darts the 
Romans precipitated all the ref to 
the bottom of the rock, Manis 
the next day received in a public 
aflembly his praites and rewards. 
Officers and foldiers, to teftify their 
gratitude, gave him their rations for 
one day, both in corn and wine, halt 
a pound of corm and a quarter of : 
pin 


: r . . . . . 
* «Who is this man? awithous nobility, evithout honours, without merit, 

«ec x - . - . . . ? 4 
to open for him away tothe monarchy! Claudius, indeed, and Caf 
“ had their fouls elevated to ambition by their confuljrips and decemvtratts, 
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pint of wine. “ Ingens caritatis ar- 
« oumentum, culm {fe victu {uo frau- 
« dans, detraétum corpori & ufibus 
« neceflariis ad honorem untus virl 
« conferre,” fays Livy; and in the 
year of Rome 365, the common - 
wealth gave to Manlius an houfe upon 
the capitol, as a monument of his 
yalour and his country’s gratitude. 

In the year of Rome 370, fifty- 
five years after the execution of Me- 
lius, and five years after the defence 
of the capitol from the attack of 
Brennus, Manlius is fufpected of 
ambition. Thofe who had hitherto 
excited, or been excited by, the pco- 
ple to faction, had been plebcians. 
Manlius was a patrician of one of 
the moft illuftrious families: he had 
been conful, and acquired immortal 
glory by his military exploits, and 
by faving the capitol; he was, in 
fhort, the rival of Camillus, who 
had obtained two fignal victories 
over the Gauls, and from the new 
birth of the city had been always in 
ofiice, either as dictator or military 
tribune; and even, when he was 
only tribune, his colleagues confider- 
ec him as their fuperior, and held it 
an honour to receive his orders as 
their chief. In fhort, by his own 
teputation, the {upport of the Quin- 
tian family, and the enthufiaftic at- 
tachment to him he had infpired into 
the nation, he was, in fact and effect, 
to all intents and purpofes, King in 
Rome, without the name, but under 
the Various titles of conful, dictator, 
or military tribune. « He treats,” 
laid Manlius, “even thofe created 
7 a7 ~~ equal to his own, not 
= unas colleagues, but officers and 

ttutes to execute his orders.” 
The ariftocratical Livy, and all the 
other ariftocrates of Rome, accufe 
Manlius of envy. ‘They fay he could 
not bear fuch glory in a man whom 


he believed no worthier than him- 
felf: he defpifed all the reit of the 
nobility: the virtues, fervices, and 
honours of Camillus, alone excited 
his haughtinefs and {elf-fufficiency, 
and tortured his jealoufy and pride: 
he was enraged to fee him always at 
the head of affairs, and command- 
ing armies. It is certain that this 
practice of continuing Camillus al- 
ways at the head was inconfiftent with 
the {pirit of the conftitution, by 
which a rotation was eftablifhed, and 
the confuls who had the command 
of armies could remain in office but 
one year. But this is the nature of 
an ariftocratical aflembly as well as 
of a democratical one: fome emi- 
nent {pirit, aflifled by three or four 
families connected with him, gains 
an afcendency, and excites an en- 
thufiafm, and then the fpirit and 
letter too of the conftitution is made 
to give way to him. In the cafe be- 
fore us, when Camillus could not 
be conful, he muft be military tri- 
bune ; and when he could not be 
military tribune, he muft be di¢ta- 
tor. 

Manlius is charged with envy, and 
with vain fpeeches. <‘ Camillus 
« could not have recovered Rome 
“‘ from the Gauls if I had not faved 
« the capitol and citadel.” This was 
literally true; but ariftocratical hifto- 
rians muit brand the character of 
Manlius in order to deprefs the peo- 
ple, and extol and adore that of 
Camillus in order to elevate the fe- 
nate andthe nobles. But there is no 
folid reafon to believe that Manlius 
envied Camillus, more than Camillus 
and the Quintian family were both 
envious and jealous of Manlius.— 
The houfe upon the capitol was 
what the Quintian family could not 
bear. 


(To be continued. ) 
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FTER fpending an agreeable 
evening with a few patriotic 
friends, I had retired to reft, my 
fancy {till warm with the congratu- 
lations we had exchanged upon the 
profpect of an honourable peace. As 
J lay revolving in my mind the ad- 
vantages of public tranquility to the 
arts and {ciences, to virtue, and of 
confequence to mankind, on a fud- 
den, initead of the narrow centfine- 
ment of a couch, and the filent gloom 
of midnight, I found mylelf in the 
full blaze of day, gliding over hills, 
dales, rivers and plains, that fpread 
them{clves into the moft pleafing and 
extenfive profpect. I beheld on one 
fide the ocean expanding to join its 
horizon with the blue ether ; on the 
other, fields rich with the pride of the 
hufbandman, a country populous and 
fertile, crowned with {miling inno- 
cence and feftive fimplicity: here 
flood the peaceful village, fweet 
chearfulnefs adorning its humble 
domes; and there the city, with its 
proud battlements and capacious har- 
bour, crowded with the fons of Com- 
merce, and murmuring with the 
voice of Induftry. The blooming 
joy that fat on every countenance, 
with the univerfal tranquility that 
reigned throughout evinced the 
py regions of freedom. 

But thefe blifsful appearances were 
of no long continuance. I heard 
the loud clank of chains, and look- 
ing to the place from whence the 
horrid noule proceeded, I beheld 
Tyranny making her dire approach ; 
her one foot had already gainéd the 
fhore, the other was {till wathed in 
the billows of the ocean. Extend. 
ing her gigantic arm, fhe waved on 
iron {ceptre over the once Peaceful, 
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but now indignant inhabitants, Me. 
nace flafhed from her eyes, while 
crowds in fupport of her unjutt 
claims were unfolding their hottie 
banners. ‘To oppole thefe votaries 
of Moloch, methought the fons of 
Freedom anc Virtue, animated with 
the divine {pirit of patriotifm, thé 
hating unrighteous ftrife, and unuf. 
ed to military exercifes, were arrang. 
ing themielves in the fields of death. 
lefs glory and ambition. Where late 





the ‘fhepherds drove their peaceful 
flocks, the dieadful march of armies 
deforms each fylvan {cene. The 
mingling founds of diicord and war 
ring along the late happy vale, and 
inftead of the {miles of content and 
ferenity are feen the diftortions of 
refentment and fear. 

Night feemed now to be fatap- 
proaching to cover the earth with her 
leaden fceptre, to double each in- 
creafing horror, when my attention 
was caught by a female, at whole 
Violent gc {tures the earth trembled, 
while the heavens rang with he 
howlings. A wreath of {nakes hiis- 
ing from hell, adorned her temples 
with infernal ornament. I faw the 
inflexible haggard, while buly t 
foment the growing fcenes of defola- 
tion and terror, grin a {mile that rele 
dered her grifly countenance doubly 
horrid. I focn knew her to be the 
fury, Civil Difcord. One half of 
her body was bare, and of a tawny 
hue ; the other was covered with @ 
crimfon mantle, retained in the vo- 
luminous foldings of a fpeckled fer- 
pent, who encircling her waift ros 
neck, vomited his poifons upon "t 
bofom. In oné hand fhe held a fam- 
ing torch, with the other the {calp 0 
an infant ftill reeking in its 90% 
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Ciel and Death were confpicuous 
and foremoft in her train. From fide 
to fide fhe cait the malignant glare 
of her red eye-balls, blafting the 
blofloms of fociety by their pernici- 
cus influence; while from place to 
place the flew with malicious {peed, 
treading under her blooay fee the 
huds of virtue and fcience, diffolv- 
ine the ties of confanguinity and 
triendd up, fpreading outrageous ha- 
vock and mercilefs carnage: Alas, 
the fad veltiges of her direfal pro- 
grefs ! 
' Ather diftant approach the fields 
were covered with women and chil- 
dren, flying they knew not whither, 
like frighted deer. In the midit, I 
faw the half diftraéted mother look- 
ing back for her loft, her tortured 
infant. A fumid gloom rifing from 
her cottage, the late habitation of 
tranquil delight and domettic endear- 
ment, intercepts her fight, and ftif- 
fens her to a itatue of defpair. 
Atadiftance, the blazing ruins of 
a temple drew off my attention from 
this affe€ting objet. The fhades of 
night rendered them molt con{picu- 
ous and {plendid. Where late its 
{piring honours fhot into the clouds, 
volumes of {moké maritled the face 
of Heaven, canopying the facred 
fpot with more than the rude magni- 
ficence of nature. In the midi, 
though untouched by the encircling 
lambent fame, I beheld a rock of 
adamant, large and immoveable, 
Which feemed to have been the chief 
corner-itone of the building. Stand- 
ing Upon its top, the moft pleafing 
form that ever jaluted the fight of 
man, prefented herfelf to my view. 
Pair as an angel of light, and more 
beautiful than the morn; fhe was 
cloathed in a white robe, un{potted 
asherown innocence. Bent in the 
potture of a fuppliant, her hands, 
her eyes that fhone with the moft per- 
ect {weetnels and dignity, were raif- 
ed toward her native fkies. In feem- 
New-York Mac. April, 1799. 
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ing affliction her lovely afpe@ ex- 
refled the mingled emotions of anx- 
lety, refignation and hope. Atten- 
tively contemplating her fublime ap- 
pearance, I obierved a {mall crofs, 
{et in jewels of ineftimabie value, 
fparkle in her bofom, and I knew 
her to be Religion. Cafting hereye 
to the bafis of the rock, unutterable 
jov feemed to brighten up her coun- 
tenance. A motto was there, I had 
not before difcovered, which fhone 
with fuch dazzling luitre that me- 
thought it was gilt with the gold of 
Heaven: “ The heavens and earth 
“‘ hall pafs away before one jot or 
“© tittle,” fo far I had. 
decyphered the facred impreflions, 
when the loud found of a clarion 
from behind me called off my atten- 
tion. Turning, I found the thades 
of night, and every unpleafing phan- 
ton fleeing away ; Aurora painting 
with her rofy fingers the ealtern gates 
of the morn; whence, Fame, mount- 
ed aloft on eagle wings, came {wift- 
ly forward, proclaiming through her 
filver trumpet the joyful approach of 
Peace: I beheld the fweet maid, 
herfelf, decending once again from 
her kindred Heaven, to light upon 
the earth; waving an olive wand, 
fhe Ied on a train of the lovelieft 
forms. I knew Freedom, treading 
under her feet the drteftable enfigns 
of Oppreflion and Royalty, with 
bold and animated, but unafluming 
features ; at her left hand was {mil- 
ing Plenty, with blooming cheeks ; 
at her right, her beft-beloved Modett 
Simplicity. Science came onward, 
with ftately gait and piercing eye. 
The Social Virtues followed in or- 
der; the Loves and Graces brought 
up the rear. Flowrets {prung up 
under their gentle tread ; and Na- 
ture, as they pafled along, put on 
her richeft apparel, and fhed abroad 
her {weeteft fragrance. All things 
feemed to wanton in the luxury of 
blifs.. Towers and villages role ta 
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my view, as by inchantment. The 
fiend, who lately difturbed thefe 
happy regions, was now funk into 
the duit, and her fcattered ierpents 
fickening at the lofs of their parent 
were creeping, with feeble hifles 
into the glooms of Oblivion. 7 
complaints growing fainter and fain- 
ter, as the fhouts of joy, that arofe 
from every quarter, were growing 
louder and louder. 
I beheld the temole of Religion, 
~ Beapury seamen 


~ f ae feramisecwr 3) 
S rormer impuilcivy ana 
1 

’ 

i 


' 


with divinely dignified, with ferene- 
ly alluring aipect, chiding a group 
of figures who, unable to bear her 
dacred reproof, had turned their 
backs toward her. Clamorous Riot, 
with wild and diffipated air; foul- 
mouthed Debauch, with wan and 
pallid cheek; bloated Gluttony, 
with fleepy hoggifh look ; and Drun- 





n the Pacific Ocean. 





kennels, reeling, he knew not wht: 
ther, and vomiting his affected, his 
vifionary joys. The Virtues and th 
Graces blufiied at the ficht. Wh; 
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I was contemplating theie incon. a 
aus objects, (the only alloy Tfound & 7 
to the facred pleatures pollefling my ¥ 
foul,) I heard a voice, faving b 
“ Thefe fall for ever be the cpp Y 
“¢ wetions, until Peace and Relicizn, ¥ 
‘“< kand in hand, om golden ming, q , 
6c froall fr read the ir united fray over f 
“ the whole earth.” t 

So interefted was I now become in 
the happinefs of the crowd, who , 
were thronging about me, thatinyo. 


luntarily endeavouring to join their 
acclamations, I awoke in the exer- 
tion, delighted to find that the fweet 
emotions I had juit experienced in 
fleep were fo analogous to thofe I 
cherifhed, and rejoiced in while 
awake. 
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Aug. \ HE wind having frefh- 
10. ened after Midnight, 
the fky became overeat, with much 
lightning, thunder and rain. The 
chicf-mate having the watch upon 
deck, had lowered the top-{ails, and 
was going to reef them with the peo- 
ple upon duty, not thinking it ne- 
ceilary to call the hands out or ac- 
quaint the Captain, who had on 
guitted the deck at twelve clock ; 
Mr. Benger judging from the thun- 
cer that the weather would break and 
clear up, and only prove a flight 
fquall. ‘The people being upon the 
yards reefing the fails, the man who 
was on the look-out called Breakers! 
yet fo fhort was the notice, that the 
call of Breakers had fearce reached 
the officer upon the deck before the 





fhip ftruck. The horror and difmay 
this unhappy event threw every body 
into was dreadful; the Captain ane : 
all thofe who were below.in their 
beds, fprang upon the deck in am 
inflant, anxious to know the cauie 
of this fudden fhock to the hip, and 
the confufion above ; a moment col 
vinced them of their diftreffed fitua- 
tion ; the breakers along-fide, throug 
which the rocks made their appear. 
ance, prefented the moft dreadiel 
fcene, and Jeft no room for dowst. 
The fhip taking a heel, in leis than 
an hour filled with water as high 
the lower deck hatchways; during 
this tremendous interval, the peop 
thronged round the Captain, and ¢ar- 
neftly requefted to be cireGied what 
do, befeeching him to give art 
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they would immediately execute 
them. Orders were in confequence: in- 
sia given tofecure the eunpowder, 
ammunition, and {mall arms, and 
that the bread, and fuch other pro- 
vifions as would fpoil by wet, fhould 
be brought upon deck and fecured 
by fome covei ing fronr the rain; 
while others were direfted to cut 
away the mizen-matt, the main and 
fure-top-maits, and lower the 3 yards, 
toeate the fhip and prevent he over - 
re of w hich they thought there 
vas fome hazard, and that every 
thing howl be sone 1¢ to preferv her 
as long as po ofible (the fails having 
all been clewed up as foon as the thip 
ftruck.) The boats were hoifted our, 
and filled with p psd and water, 
together with s comp pafs in each, fom 
{mall arms and ammunition; an 
two men were placed in each boat, 
with direftions to keep them under 
the lee of the fhip, and be careful 
they were not ftaved, and to be ready 
to receive their fhip-mates in cale 
the veflel fhould break to pieces by 
the dathing of the waves and the v 10- 


>) 


lence of the wind, it then b owing 

a ftorm. Every thi ng that cold be 
thought expedient in fo diftrefsful 
and trying an oceafion was executed 
With a readinefs and chedience hard- 
lv ever exceeded, The people all 


: ~ affemb! ore | ait, the q! larter- dec! x 
i Ing hireneit cut of the Wat ery the 


quarter-boards afforded fome little 
fhelter from the fea and rain ; here, 
after c+ ntemplating a few moments 
their wret ched f ntpationl, the Captain 
endeay ourcd to revive their drooping 
fpirits, which b egan to fink throu; h 
anxiety and fatigue ’ by reminding 
them that fhipwreck was a misfortune 
to which thofe who navigated the 
Ocean were always liable; that theirs 
indeed was more dificult, from hap- 
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themfelves to be extricated from their 
diitrefs 5 th when thefe misfortunes 
happen soak, they were often rendered 
more deeadfel than they otherwife 
would be .by the defpair and difa- 
greement of the crew; to avoid 
which, it was ftrongly recommend- 
ed to every ‘individual not to drink 
any {pirituous hquor. A ready con- 
fent was given to this advice; and, 

they being all wet and fatigued with 
exceflive Jabour, it was thought ad- 
vifeable to take fome refrefhment, 
which to — perfon ‘was 2 glais of 
wine and fome bifeuit 3 after cating, 
a cou glafs of wine was given 
them, and they now waite ed with the 
utmoft anxiety the return of day, in 
hope of fe eine land, for as yet they 
had not cifcovered any ; the third 


; 


mate and one of the quarter- matters 
only in the momentary interval of a 
dreadful flath of lightning, imagined 


they had feen the appearance of Jand 
a-head of the fhip. During thefe 
anxious moments, they endeavourcd 
to confole and cheer one another, and 
each was adviled to cloath and pre- 
are himfelf to qx ut the fhip when 
neceflity fhould make that ftep ine- 
vitable ; and herein the utmoft good 
order and regularity were o obferved, 
nota man offering to take away any 
thing but what truly belonged to 
hi imfelf, nor did any one of them 
either afl for, or attempt to take a 
dram, er complain of negligence or 
mifcondudt againit the we atch or any 
particular perfon. The dawn of day 
ditcovered to their view a {mail 
ifland to the fouthward, about three 


or four leaeues diftant, mr foon af- 
ter fome other a inds were feen to 
the caltward. "They now felt ap- 
prehenfive on account of the inha- 
bitants, of whole difpofitions they 


however, after man- 
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ger, who, together with the people 
inthem, were carnecity requeited to 
endeavour to obtain a friendly inter- 
courfe with the inhabitants if 3 
found any, and 
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> entangled in the mizen-chains, Gyg. 
Minks went to cut it adrift, in 
Going which. he unfortunately lip. 
ped and {cil overt card, and although 
ere no 
went initantly to his afliftance, | he 
crowned, owing, 
» having encum. 
= A too many cloaths, 
. hj 
| ii mielf, as before 
related, to be ready to quit the hip 
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tion from the rifing of the tide, there 
was ereai a apprehenhior n that the main- 

maf would fall over the fide, in 
which cafe it muft have dropt on the 
raft, and deftroyed it, and have ren- 
dered al] rheir Jabours fruitlefs. The 
raft and pinnace being ready to de- 


and the evening advancing 
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New .Difcoveries in the Pacific Ocean. 


continued to drop to leeward. Feel- 
ing now their inability to refilt the 
and the flrength of the 
rowers being almoft exhautted, it was 
judged for the {af ety of all, that the 


Thus with aching hearts, 2 and deep 
melancholy, they quitted the Antelope, 
totally iparaat of their future detti- 

e try e £ 
ny. The p pin nace, with fome of the 
ftouteft of the { ‘hi p’s crew, took the 


bed 17. 
rb Oat i G rhfo < ail fiit- 


raft in tow; the jc 
ed, by tow! ng the pi innace till they 
had cleared the reef; after which, 
being too heavily | laden to be of much 
farther aid, thofe in the pinnace catt 
loofe their rope, and the jolly-boat 
proceeded alone to the fh ore, where 
they arrived about ce it o’clock at 
night, and found their companion 
who had been left in ‘the morning. 
Thefe few men had not been idle, 
or unmindful of their fellow 
id: having empl ved themfelves in 
clearing away a ipot of ground, and 
had eretted a {mall tent with a fail, 
in readinefs for their reception. The 
fituation both of thofe on the raft, 
as well as thefe in the pinnace, was 
truly dreadful till they had cleared 
the reef (which was more than half 
an hour;) by the reat furf and 
{pray of the fea, the pinnace and 
raft were often out of fight of each 
other; thofe on the latter were ob- 
liged to tiethemfelves, and cling to 
it with all their ftrength, to prevent 
cing wafhed off; and the fhrieks of 
the Chinefe, lefs inured to the perils 
of an element they were then con- 
fli€ting with, did not a little aggra- 
vate the "ter el of the fcene. 
_ Having cleared the reef, and got 
into thechannel which flow sherween 
that and the iflands, they found 
themfelves in deep water, and a lefs 
difturbed fea ; they hotfted the fails 
of the pinnace > and got on; but as 
they approached the lend, perceiving 
a ftrong current, which fet them 
much to leeward of the ifland w ‘hei re 
they had | eft the itores and peop le in 
the morning, they dropped their fails 
and rowed. They found the current 
me much ftronger as they got nearer 
e fhore, and tho: ugh every man ex- 
erted his utmott ftrength. they fil 
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current, 


pinnace fhould take the people from 
off the raft, and — the raft to a 


grapnel during the night. Thefe 
additional men Ph the raft double 
? 


banked the oars of the pinnace, and 
relieved the rowers, but at the fame 
time they fo crowded her, that fhe 
could barely keep herfelf above wa- 
ter, being then clofe under a rocky 
cosit, in about fixteen fathom water 
(2s they afterwards better knew.) 
They were only able to advance 
{lowly ; but as they drew nearer to 
the ifland whither the others were 
gone before, the jolly-boat having 
unloaded her cargos Captain ilfon, 
with four people, was returning in 
her, to lighten the raft and pinnace, 
_ give them full afliftance, and it 
eing dark, hailed the pinnace at a 
uiake ce. Whether it was from the 
great fatigue the people had fuilain- 
ed while on the raft, or from their 
voice or fpirits being exhautted, or 
from the fudden joy of perceiving 
they were fo near again to theircom - 
races, but the halloo was anfwered 
in fo fhrill and unaccuftomed a man- 
ner, that thofe who were in the jolly- 
boat, who oo - previonily heard the 
paddling of oa s, fuppofed they were 
natives; as the ne people who had re- 
mained on fhore,in the morning with 
the ftores, had difcovered, after the 
boats had left them, traces of fome 
people having been lately upon the 
iland, by fecing places where there 
had been fires, with fome fifh bones 
and pieces of cocoa-nut fhells {cat- 
tered about, that had not the appear- 
ance of ha: ing lain Jong there ; thele 
Ci ireu imilanc es in ducing the ‘jolly- 
boat’s crew to concedes that the re- 
turn of the hdlloo came from a party 
of the native s, they precipitately re- 


turned back into the cove. The pin- 
nace 
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nace arriving foon all thefe 
alarms were diflipated, and an uni- 
verfal joy fpread ittelf over 
countenance on feeing one 
again on dryJand. ‘hey -— 0k hands 
together with the utmoft cordi: ality, 
every one fecling thoie emotions that 
could ill be ex prefied by the mott for- 
cible language. They got part of a 
cheefe, fome bifcuit, and a litile 
water, for their fupper; and 
neans of difcharging a piftol, load- 
ed with powder, into iome match 
which they picked loofe to ferve as 
tinder, they kine lied a fire in the 
cove, where they dried their cloatns, 
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which were thoronchiy 


suy wet, and 
flept on the ground alternate ly, under 
the 


covering of the tent which hai 
q 

bee en raried. Ti ne night Proved very 

uncomfortable on many 


nd Ww ind 


accounts; 
heavy, and 
the diftrefs of fitu: ation not a ‘eke 
increa{ed by the fear of the fhip go. 
ing to | sieces, from the tempetiuous 
weather, before they fhoul ld be able 
to {fave from her fuch neceflaries a3 
might be ufetul to them. They 
hauled their boats on fhore, and fet 
a watch, leit they might happen to 
be furprifec 1 bv any rot the natives, 


(7 o be con tinued. ) 


the rain ai 


were 
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efday, the 


Livincsten, £/9; delivered th 


Mr. Prefident, and Geutlemen of the Geruan Society, 


following OR: A’ r TON. 
HILE I offer you my Warme i} 


Varincit 
acknow! ments for this 


repeated proot of voir favour and 
effeem me to add, that 
thongh a diltinétion fo he conic oege 
merits my gratitude and thanks, i 
would yet never have met my accep- 
tance, did I not feel an obligation to 
facrifice y ov 1 apprehenii ons to 
your wifhes, nb by prompt obedi- 
ence atone for i. rmer neglect. 

However inade< juate then I may 
be to the tahkk—however conic lous of 
that inability, I will yet obey your 
commands; and fhall proceed with 
lefs reluctance in the duty afligned 
me, as its performance requires no 
facrifice of te the fervility of 
penegyric. In drawing the charac- 
ter of your anceitors, gentlemen, I 
can afcribe to it al! the attributes of 
war, without falehood; without a- 
dulation I can (orga it with alj the 
gentler fymbols. of peace. 

Let us then view the ss ilniitea] in 
their native foreite, them 


in their progre/s to rehnement—Let 
us trace the dazzling 


eas 
shed =) 


ary 
Dw mit 


al- 


o 


ct 


rut 
uth 


and pari ue 


courfe of their 


viGtorious arms—Let us follow the 


more diflufive light of their progrel- 
five fcience. Nor will the purtuit 


be wiele o{5 or unentertaining; it will 
mule by raifing {cenes on which the 
nind mut dwell with high delight; 
fcenes of patriotifm, magnanimity, 
and virtue, embellifhed with views 
of religious reformation, ufeful di- 
covery, and the elegant attainments 
of genius and fancy ; rendered 8 
culiarly interefling to you from that 
natural propeniity v ‘hich transfers to 
the indi 


vidual the > glory of his coun- 
try. Te will improve by the general 


force ¢ of example; from the cenentis 


emulation it will excite to equal the 
noble deeds or 5 y our coun trymen; 


1 


and from the firm reiolve it mut 
produce, never to difgrace the me- 
mory of your anceftors, and fhow 
the world that virtue is inherent im 
the German race. 

From the earlieit ages, 
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dil-grafping power of Rome, is its 
peculiar boat. When her victorious 
Eagles fpread their wingsin triumph 
c'er the fields of Gaul, and foared 
fl from the Ocean to the 


difdainful sav4e : 
Rhine; when even diftant Britain 
bent beneath her yoke, then Germa- 


ny alone was free. She dared op- 


‘ pofe the vittors of the world; and 


the candid annals of Tacitus have 
preferved the fad confeflion of his 
country, “ That neither trom the 
Samnites nor the Carthagenians, nor 
from both the Spains, nor from all 
the nations of Gaul had fhe received 
fuch frequent checks and alarms, nor 
even from the Parthians; for that 
more powerful was the liberty of the 
Germans, than the potent monarchs 
of the Eaft,” and five Roman armies 
loft, five confuls flain, confirm the 
juit complaint, and raife the glory 
of the German name. 

This confliét with the miftrefs of 
the world, forms one of the moft in- 
terelling pictures in hiftorv. With 
what difdain do they reject every 
offer of fubmiffion ? how bravely do 
they refift the arms ? how nobly fcorn 
the arts of Rome? Once, indeed, 
her arms prevalied ; a part of Ger- 
many received the yoke ; the legion- 
ary camp was ieen beyond the Rhine, 
and freedom trembled for her laft 
etreat. Arminius, then the iaviour 
of his country, rofe; he led your 
warlike anceitors again{t the in 
of his native land. The cloud of 
vengeance gathered o’er the Roman 
Camp—it burit ; and Varus and his 
ug10s were no more. 
felt the fatal blow. Her tyrant trem- 
bled on his throne; and, fiantic, 
called on Varus to reftore his Legions, 
im vain! Victims of liberty and 
vengeance, their bones were {catter- 
ed o'er the German wilds; their 
arms end glittering enfigns decked 
the facred groves. From that glori- 
ous day, though fometimes vanquifh- 
ed by luperior {kill, the Germans 
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’ entenst 
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rofe with vigour from their fall: 
The Romans triumphed, but they 
could not conguer. Numerous are 
the examples of whole armies refui- 
ing every offer of fubmithon, and 
preferring death to lite, devoid of 
freedom. Nor was this: {pirit con- 
fined to the warriors; even their 
women, catching the noble enthui- 
aim of valour, have rafhed upon the 
foe, and with heroic refolution fut- 
fered death rather than difhonour. 
Equally admirable were the fim- 
plicity and virtue of the ancient 
Germans: As far removed from the 
uncivilized barbarity of favage lite, 
as from cfieminate refinements of 
Juxury. ‘They were in that happy 
fiate of fociety, in which manners 
govern, rather than the laws—when 
courage is not extinguilhed by the 
arts of luxury, nor-the love of tree- 


dom made fubfervient to the love of 


gold. Bleiled with the moft un- 
bounded liberty, with pureft man- 
ners and with fimple laws, they liv- 
ed with innocence amid their native 
forefts—Forefts! more glorious than 
the proudeft monuments that tyranny 
has raifed. Here hoipitality, and 
every focial virtue, dwelt. Here li- 
berty indignant fled from fervile 
Rome. Here your heroic fathers in- 
dependent lived; here died in her 
deience, and hence they rufhed to 
overturn the power of Rome, and 
free the world from her oppreflive 

chain. 
I: is with cificulty, gentlemen, I 
enlarging on the 


can refrain from 
virtues which chara¢ierile your coun- 
try in this her golden age. But fcenes 
as sloriows of a later date demand 
“ew oO ~ ow : , 

your ear. They ariie in that dark 


neriod that furcceeds the dettruction 


of the Roman power. pn 
When deepelt ignorance obfeur d 
the world, war was the only feience 
oniv virtue, Valour ; and 


then; the on.) 2 5 ans 
fuverititious fear ufurped religion’s 


holy name : 


Yet, even in this ages 
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“we hd 
the fplendour of the German arms 
blazes like a meteor through the night, 
and feems to glare detiruction to 
their foes, until their fcience, riling 
like the fun, diipels the gloom, and 
pierces even fuperfition’s cloud, dif- 
Sules iticif like that glorious iumina- 
ry o’er the world, and itil illumines 
the remoteit regions with its rays. 

From among the many initances 
of your country’s valour, which, in 
this period, fill the hiitoric page, 
permit me to feictt one, the impor- 
tant coniequence of Which demands 
the grateful admiration of the Chrif- 
tian world. When the enthufiaitic 
followers of Mahomet had ere¢ted 
the ftandard of the impoftor in the 
Eaft, and advanced in fieps of blood 
along the provinces of Alrica—when 
domeitic treachery had made them 
matters of Spain, aiming at univer- 
fal dominion, they deicended like a 
torrent from the Pyreeneau Hills, 
and threatened final ruin to the Chrif- 
tian name. France, for a while, 
too fatally oppofed their courfe—in 
one deitruétive day, fhe faw her fields 
unpeopled by the {word of war; 
and the fad hiftorian yet laments, 
that « God alone could count the 
flain,” whofe bodies feftered on their 
native plains. The Chrifian world 
faw no defence againft the Motlem’s 
{word, and feemed in filence to ex- 
pect its fate. ‘Then your gallant an- 
ceitors appeared the champions of 
Chriftendom. At Tours their valour 
turned the fcale of fight. [Led by a 
Prince of German race, they fought 
and conquered ; they chafed the Sa- 
racens from France, and Europe 
hailed them her deliverers from a 
bloody foe. 

_ Let us here paufe to examine the 
importance of this victory ; let us for 
a moment imagine the infidels to 
have atchieved the conqueft of Eu- 
rope, and that from the Thracian 
Bofphorus, to the Columns of Her. 
cules, from the Indian to the North- 


wwe edlhe 
ern Ocean, infidelity had tejond 
and bade its crefcent triumph cy 
the holy crofs—How fatal then had 
been the change ; for civil freedom, 
lawlets tyranny had reigned; fy 


mild religion, bloody fuperftition; 
icience and the arts, every noble ex. 


Setinn C the mind «rene ben 
ecrtion or; the mind W ould have been 
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apriined hy onnrefhoc lof 
guithed by opprethon, or debaf. 
ed by flavith fear. Ali Europe would 

’ 


have been what Turkey is; andj 
chance had }ed them to this weftem 
world, inttead of treedem’s cholen 
feat, it would have been the vile 
abode of flaves—nay, om the vay 
{pot where freemen now are liftening 
to the praifes of their race, a trem- 
bling crowd, perhaps, had crouched 
beneath a deipot’s frown. 

Thefe are the evils from which 
Germanic valour freed the world. 
fuccefsful. Forceful and hold, it 
burft thofe chains in which the papd 
tyranny cnflaved the mind. It dared 
aitack corruption in its fource, and 
draw the mafk trom powerlul hypo 
crify. ‘Thus did your county, by 
the glorious reformation, purily te 
ligion from the crrors of fuperitition, 
as before her valour had delivered 1 
from the open violence of inficeltty j 
and thus emancipate herfelf trom ue 
religious as well as civil powerd 
Rome. Nor is it a zeal for religion 
or the fupport of freedom alone 
that makes their memory dear. Com- 
merce records the prailes of her fir 
protectors in the Hanteatic league. 
To their inventive genius, learning 
owes the important art by which het 
empire is extended oer the eg 
To them fcicnce is indebtee for a 
perfect fyflem of the univerie, a 

chymitty- 
if 


for all the treafures ol 
And while time itfelf endures, the 
memory will live, who gave vs in 
the means to mark and calculate iis 
rapid flight. ‘Their geniusnet gu 
fupplied moft of the dilcovertes & ’ 
fweeten life and diffufe the biewme 
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earth ; then borne on fancy’s wing, 
beyond the fkies, he found a theme 
in Heaven, and fung in rapturous 
itrains the great Redeemer of the 


of {cientific and commercial improve- 
ents; but by an important dif- 

covery, which, dreadful as the thun- 

der of Heaven, augmented the hor- 

rors of war, they leifened its deftruc- 

tive force, and have thus introduced 
as complete a revolution in the mili- 
tary operations as in the laws, poli- 
tics and religion of Europe. So 
much indeed the art of war is theirs, 
that it may be expected I fhould en- 
large upon the theme ; that I fhould 
recount their battles, boait of their 
victories, and dwell upon the exrloits 
of thofe heroes who have been the 
ornament and defence of their cqun- 
try. But the {cope of this difcourfe 
will not permit the undertaking ; nor 
can I expre{s mylelf in terms equal 
to the dignity of the fubject. 

No, gallant Chiefs! Heroic Wor- 
thies! No, my voice fhall not at- 
tempt your praife. I have no colours 
ft to paint your deeds; no language 
to attempt io vaft a theme. But tame, 
illuftrious Chiefs! that fame for 
which you toiled, fhall fill be yours; 
it hall perpetuate the grateful praifes 
of your country. Poiterity fhall ad- 
mire, and the remoteft ages ftrive to 
imitate your virtues. 

Unable then to inveftigate the 
charaéters, or difplay the perfections 
of that numerous band of heroes, 
ftateimen, and philofophers, who 
have adorned the annals of Germany, 
permit me to call your attention to a 
gentler race, no lefs the fubject of 
your country’s boaft. ‘T'hofe poetical 
children of fancy, who have written 
toamufe, inftruét and humanize the 
World ; whofe genius either foars ad- 
ventrous with the epic mufe, and 
fings the hero on the embattled plain, 
or thews the world a picture of itielf, 
or playful {ports among the flowers, 
and paints the fimple manners of the 
thepherd’s life. Of thefe, the firlt 
ee rank and dignity, is Klopftock, 
whofe towering genius fought in vain 
an objet worthy of its powers on 
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world. Gellert, the glory of your 
ftage, advances next. Delightful, 
whether he excite the tender emoti- 
ons of pity, or defcribe the tran{ports 
f fucceistul paflion; whether he 
ridicule the folly, or expofe the de- 
formity of vice, he dir! delights. 
Gefizer, your favourite paftoral bard, 
by feeming to elude, deferves your 
praife. Crowned with the iweeteit 
flowers, his gentle mule flies, trem- 
bling flies, the crowded city and the 
din of arms; fecluded in the vale, 
fhe fings the blameiefs ruftic, and his 
fimple life, and gathers wreaths to 
crown her Daphne’s hair; fo fimply 
iweet the lay, it ieems the voice of 
nature—her’s the fong, and her’s the 
gentle life that fong deicribes. 

I have choien this triumvirate to 
repreient the poetical genius of your 
country; and it clofes the curfory 
furvey I have taken of German emi- 
nence. in arms, and arts, and {cience. 
A iketch, at beft, but hafty and im- 
perfeét. But yet, how many fubjects 
tor an honett triumph will even this 
afford ? Europe delivered from the 
{word of the infidels ; from the civil 
tyranny and ecclefiaftical ufurpations 
of Rome; the world enlightened by 
the difcoveries, inftruéted by the 
{cience, and amufed by the genius 
of your country. Theie, gentlemen, 
are topics fit iordeclamation. Grate- 
ful to you ; glorious to your country. 
Such themes no other nation’s pride 
can boat. Indulge then the pleaf- 
ing emotions they excite, and emu- 
lous of the aétions you admire, itudy 
to deferve an equal fame. Such 
were the Germans in their native foil 
—nor has their genius left them in a 
foreign land. Their emigrants have 
been led by wifdom and prudence. 
Lobour, induftry, and ingenuity, 
have attended thuig fteps, while thew 
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progrefs is marked by cuitivation, 
improvement, -and plenty. 

I might cite a thouifand names to 
fhew that German virtue flrikes a 
vigorous root, and feem a native to 
this happy foil ; buc two will ferve ; 
the reprefentative, of icience this, 
and thatof war. Equal in arts and 
arms, thefe two fhal] prove how jutt 
their country’s title isto fame. The 
felf-taught Rittenboufe is one. His 
boundlefs mind conceived, his ge- 
nius planned, and matchleis {kill 
produced, a perfect model of the 
planetary world. If the great fyiiem 
of aftronomy that bears his name, 
had not been formed by Copernicus ; 
if the pervading eye of Herichell 
had not difcovered new worlds, and 
given other planets tothe folar iphere, 
yet would this great philoiopher a- 
lone have raifed the icientific repu- 
tation of his native country, and ad- 


ded glory to that of his fathers. 


* The “ fill Jmall woice of gratitude.” 
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The next is one whom, here, 
fear to name; and farce dare ven. 
ture to deicribe, left I offend thy 
worth Ww hich, * not obtrufive,” thuns 
the voice of fame. But vain the pur 
pote to conceal it! when German 
virtue is the theme, can we omit the 
name of STEUBEN ? or whenwe 
{peak of fervices like his, will ad. 
miration bound itfelfto forms? No; 
regardlefs of the feelings it may ex. 
cite, the voice of truth proclaims 
him the creator of our force; who, 
from achaos of diforder, sailed our 
military fame. Unhappily the voice 
of gratitude has not been heard; our 
country yet, my friends, is not un- 
jut. It was but loft amid the din of 
acclamation ; and that voice, thd 
“ fmall and fiiil,’* {hall foon be 
heard, and teach our country to re- 
ward his merit. 


Gray. 
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For the New-York Macazine. 


To 


SIR, 

T HAVE read with attention and 

pleafure the tranflation you of- 
fered of a paffage in the Prophecy of 
Iiaiah, and this has induced me to 
trouble you with the following paf- 
fages of icripture, in which there 
appears a feeming contradigtion. I 
agree with you that true chriftian 
improveinent depends in a great mea- 
jure upon clear notions of the word 
of God, and a true underftandine 
of fuch paflages of feripture which 
contain the moit intereiting doctrines 
of the chriftian religion ; but, Sir 
1 would with to add, that there aie 
many paflages of {cripture which do 
not fo much concern the doétrines of 
the Bible as the preachers of thofe 
doétrines. Even the infpired Apottle 
St. Paul has been charged with in- 
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confiftencies in the following pal- 
fages: In the 21ft chapter of the 
Aéts of the Apoflles, and 3gth verity 
he fays, “I am a man which ama 
Jew, a city in Celicia, a citizen of 
no mean city,” &c. and in the 
22dchapter and 34 verfe, nearly re 
peats the fame words; and in the 
iith chapter of his Epiftle to the 
Romans, and the 1{t verfe, he fays, 
“ For I alfo am an Hiraelite of the 
feed of Abraham, of the tribe of 
Benjamin ;” and 2d Corinthians, 
11 and 22; he fays, “ Are they 
Tebrews, foam I; are they Ifraclitesy 
foam I; are they the feed of Abra- 
ham, fo am I.” 
In the 22d chapter of the Acts 
and 2sth verfe, Paul faid, “ Is s 
lawful for you to {courge a Romany 


an 














and the 7th verfe following, the 
Chief Captain came and faid unto 
him, “ Tell me, art thou a Roman ” 
and he faid, * Yea.” And the Chief 
Captain faid, “ With a great fum 
obtained I this freedom ;” and Paul 
faid, “ But I was free-born.” 

I ould be glad, Sir, if you would 
explain the above patlages, and re- 
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On Duelling. as 


concile their feeming contradictions, 
which are frequently brought for- 
ward as arguments againtt the divi- 
nity of that bleffed book, and the 
dodtrines it contains, by infidels and 
fcofiers, by doing which you will 
oblige yours, &c. 
A. B. Cc. 
New-York, April 6, 1790. 
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JUVEN 
HE prattice of Dwelling has 


ever been confidered as a 
crime among the rational part of man- 
kind, and yet it has never been en- 
tirely extirpated, Perhaps it may not 
be improper, at the prefent time, to 
give ita fair and candid examination, 
and to fhew the ground on which 
the arguments alledged both in its 
favour and againft it are founded. A 
Duel, I believe, is generally under- 
flood to be a battle fought between 
two individuals with {word or pif- 
tols, occafioned by the neglect of 
fome point of honour. Viewing a 
Duel in this light, it cannot be jufti- 
fied on the principles of honour, ge- 
nerofity, humanity, juftice, or reaton. 
The firft queftion which arifes here 
1s, what is honour? Jt may be dif- 
tingnifhed into internal and external. 
The firit confifting in a confcioufnefs 
of our own rectitude; the lait inthe 
Opinion of others in regard to this 
rectitude. But as the opinion of the 
World is fallacious and capricious, 
formed only on appearances, internal 
honour is always fuperior to external, 
and requires our firft attention. In- 
ternal honour more intimately con- 
cerns our happinefs than external. 
What if the world beticve us to be 
tfuly virtuous, and the mind be dif- 
trefled with fearful apprehenfions and 
the remorfe of a guilty confe:ence. It 
Is better to poffeis internal rectitude, 
Uniullied by vicious and difhonour- 
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able practices; and though the world 
believe it not, yet we fhall enjoy 
tranguility and the peaceful reflecti- 
ons of our own minds. ‘The man 
therefore who is truly honourable will 
never take the life of another becaufe 
he is a villain. Should he commit 
an injury or offence he will make 
every reafonable fatisfaction in his 
power; and whoever will not act in 
this manner, is not poffefled of true 
honour, and is unworthy of the no- 
tice of a gentleman. 

Gencrolity requires us to forgive 
injuries and to overlook petty infults 
and offences. It will not permit us 
to efteem the lofs of life a juit equi- 
valent for rafnefs and imprudence. 
The principle of generofity raifes us 
above the {neers and infults of ma- 
lice, and to ficht a man deflitute of 
generofity, is folly in the extreme. 
It is hazarding life to gratify the re- 
venge of a turbulent barbarian. 

Humanity loudly exclaims againf 
this pernicious practice. It pretents 
to our view a train of difaftrous con- 
feauences with which it is attended. 
A life valuable to the community 
may be deftroyed; the brightning 
profpetts of a father ina promifing 
fon may be entirely eclipfed; fam!- 
lies may be deprived of their fupport ; 
an affectionate wife may be left to 
mourn the irreparable lofs of a kind 
and endearing hufband ; and children 
may exhault their ineffectual tears to 
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23 ; 
recal to life an indulgent parent, the 
guide and comfort of their j juvenile 
years. And what are the cautes of 
thefe evils? Some little inattention 
to the punétilios of honour. And 
as the goodnels of an action muft be 
determined by its confequences, thofe 
which follow from Duelling greatly 
militate againft it, and clearly prove 
its injuftice. If.aman In company 
fhould cali another a liar, a challenge 
probably would be the confequence : 
And furely he who could he guilty of 
fuch indclicate conduét, would not 
efcape the ceniure of every refleGing 
mind. 

Duelling generally proceeds from 
fome milonderfandine g between thote 
who cail themfelves gentlemen of the 
world; and nothing among them can 
be a fice nt fatistaltion for an in- 
fult, but the lofs of their own life or 
that of the offender. They confider 
human lawsas imperfect, as not tak- 
ing cognizance of fuch crimes as may 
hurt their refined feelings. ‘They 
wreft the fword of juftice from the 
hand of the civil magiftrate, and in- 
Aid the fevereft punifhment with 
Violence and unbridled fury. And 
fuppofe one of them fhould kill a 
gentleman in a Duel, what kind of 
fatisfa€lion does he obtain, or what 
is the refult? Nothing but diftrac- 
tion of mind, the remonftrances of 
conicience after paflion has fubfided, 
and the execration of all good mea. 
Can it be j jut for a trivial offence to 
take the life of another? Who has 
invefted us with this r ‘eht? Who 
has made us the arbiters of that com- 
prehenfive juftice which is due tous? 
Who has transferred to us the power 
pene ng se crimes with death 
which divine and human laws do not ? 

a That iy : of politenefs which 
has eftablifhed the practice of Due!- 
ling we may fafely pron 10UNCce to be 
repugnant to juftice and the fpirit of 
shitkianity. Manis not the fovercign 
ot his own life. Noman has a right 
over the life of another. We are fent 
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into the w orld by the author of Nae 


ture, and hav e no right to bid } it adiey 
before he recals us at the appointed 
time. 

fin company a gentleman degrade 
him(elf by defcending to mean and 
vulgar expreflions of abufe, that may 
reduces him(felf to an equality with 
him who would do any thing elf 
befide defpife his con cutt, Why 
fhould we endanger our lives becaufe 
an impertin rent man has not is eh- 
tire obedience to the laws of polite 
nefs? Taking away lik 
offences 


e for trifl in 

cannot be j valtified d. The 
laws of the country provide in cafes 
of injuries, for flander and defama. 
tion, and confider Duelling in the 
light of murder, becaufe it isa me. 
thod of pasithin ¢ to which no pr. 
vate individual has a right. The 
members of a civil fociety haves 
ferred their right of punt thing crimes 

to the perfon or perions adminifier- 
ing the g ernment ; and Gare any 
individual! to punifh with death thole 
things which the laws do not conlide 
as crimes ? That is a falfe politenels 
which leads men to difobey the na- 
tural and ar laws § the laws of 
God and of focict; 

It is evident that D uclling affects 
life, elfe what mean the infignia of 
Duelliits? or why are they “armed 
with the Weapo ns of death ? Thele 
evidently declare that they have a de- 
fign on’each others life 5 and conle- 
quently it is oppofed to this precept 

the Decalegue, « Thou falt not 
jill.” This comprehends both our 
own and the lives of others: And 
fhall pafiion and revenge get the al- 
cendency of the e divine pr rohibition! 

Shall they | lead us ns conse atts for 
which al] our tears can be no repa- 
ration ? 

It is certain that a Duel cannot be 
diated by the voice of reafon, be- 
caufe this teaches us to act agreeably 
to the fundamental law of felf-pre- 


lervation ; 3 and it is clear that Oe 
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ling is dire€tly contrary to this law, 
becaufe it brings us into immediate 
danger. Reafon will not fufigr us 
to rufh precipitately into acts the con- 
fequences of which may be {o vari- 
ouily fhocking. Reaton teaches us 
that death muft be attended with a 
blifsful or miferable eternity, and 
that we muft expect the latter if we 
die in immediate violation of the 
divine laws. What kind of an ex- 
cufecan a perfon killed in a Duel 
offer to the omnipotent and impartial 
Judge? Nothing elfe than that he 
died in an att oppofed to the divine 
command and fundamental law of 
nature. Would this palliate his of- 
fence; or would it not greatly ag- 
gravate his crime? And what would 
be the excufe of the one who killed 
him, but that the fuppofed offender 
had afted difhonourably and wound- 
edhis feelings? Can this be a fuf- 
ficient reafon either for facrificing 
our own life to another’s rage, or for 
imbruing our hands in his blood? 
Can this juftify us in hurrying either 
ourlelves or a fellow-creature into 
the eternal world ? Blinded and mif- 
guided paflion and raging fury have 
certainly, in all fuch cafes, the pre- 
dominancy over calm and deliberate 
feaion, Does it. appear reafonable 
on it fhould cott a man his life to 
oter us an infult? Who made us fo 
umportant? Is it not ufurping the 
Prerogative of Deity? It is pride 
only, fo ill-becoming man, which 
sugges its propriety and juftice.— 
Ve ought to indulge the reflection, 
OW Many are the offences which we 
cailly commit againft Heaven, and 
uth atour infolence. But fuppofe 
the perfon fee king fatisfaétion fall the 
unhappy victim, what is the confe- 
quence? He rufhes into the pre- 
fence of his maker in the height of 
Pom and revenge he is for ever 
pafated from the world, and his 
Pame in a fhort time is buried in 


* Prov. iii. 35. 
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eternal oblivion. ‘* Shame, everlaft- 
ing fhame, fhall be the reward of 
fuch gallantry, the promotion of fuch 
fools.” * 

Duelling therefore cannot be jufti- 
fied on either of the principles which 
I have mentioned; and perhaps it 
will be proper to add here, that ina 
religious point of view, it is highly 
criminal. It is the command of the 
Saviour himfelf, that we love our 
enemies, and pray for them who 
defpitefully ufc ust. The benign 
{pirit of religion inculcates the ne- 
ceflity of excufing the imperfections 
of others, and of fubmitting the right 
of punifhment into his hands who, 
with impartial eye, furveys the inten- 
tions and a¢tions of men. Man atts 
unbecoming his chara¢ter in de!troy- 
ing lite which he has neither power 
to give himfelf nor another. Ven- 
geance belongeth to the Almighty 
and not to mortality. But it is time 
for me to confider whether the rea- 
fons adduced in favour of Duelling 
will bear a rational in{peétion. 

Honour is the ground of the great 
argument urged in its fupport. This, 
fay its advocates, depends on public 
opinion. Suppofing this for a mo- 
ment to be the true idea of honour, 
where is public opinion to be learn- 
ed, or in what manner is it to beaf- 
certaincd? Generally thofe who 
fight Duels are not the objects of 
public opinion, unlefs they mean it 
of that narrow {phere in which they 
are known, or the public opinion of 
thofe with whom they aflociate. 
From newfpaper publications and 
propagated reports, the public opi- 

nion is not to be learned. Reports are 
frequently {purious, and publications 
appear moft commonly under hiéti- 
tious names. Either of thefe may 
originate from a fingle perion, and 
can acquire no faith without indubi- 
table proof; and the public are ge- 
ncrally fufpicious that both publica- 
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tions and reports may be the fhafts 
of malice and envy, defigned to ob- 
{cure a fhining reputation. But is 
it honourable to fight a man who has 
aéted difhonourably ? ‘Then it is an 
honourable thing to debafe ourfelves. 

If a gentleman has touched ano- 
ther on fome point of honour, he 
muft fight him, and either facrifice 
his own life or that of the perfon 
who has given the intult-—Why ? 
Becaufe, {ays the Duelliit, public 
opinion will otherwife call him mean, 
and brand him for a coward. And 
can this be a fatisfattory reafon to 
any rational mind? Is the public 
opinion to be the rule of action ? 
Where then would be the ftandard 
of duty, or at what bar could tranf- 
greffors be arraigned? But I deny 
that this will be the public opinion. 
It will be the opinion of a few rath 
and unthinking men only, who feel 
no regard for the facred authority of 
tne Scriptures. Every virtuous and 
judicious mind would efteem the re- 
fufal of a challenge as a gallant and 
heroic a&. It would indicate a man 
fenfible of the value of his life, and 
of the importance of dying. It is 
better, fay Duellifts, to lofe life 
than to be ftigmatized for pufillani- 
mity. Should aman refute to obey 
the voice of his country, when called 
upon to quell an illegal infurrection, 
or to repel an invading enemy, he 
would juitly be branded with the 
ftigma of cowardice ; but they who 
fuppofe it pufillanimity to refufe a 
challenge, are in anerror; it is ra- 
ther an act of courage than of cow- 
ardice ; it fhews a mind too elevated 
to be influenced or affrighted by the 
{neers only of the advocates of Du- 
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elling, confcious of being applauded 
by the wifeit part of mankind, 

An inftance is commonly adduced, 
in which it is afierted, a Duel is 
juitifiable. It is faid, fuppofe a man, 
by fair promiies and plaufible pro. 
feflions, gain the affections of a lady, 
difgrace her, and then refufe mami. 
age, her brother, or any other perfon 
allied, would be juitifiable in taking 
the life of the villain. What would 
juktify him ? It mutt be revenge and 
not law ; for the law provides in 
fuch cafes. And it one individual 
may punifh another with death, of 
whiat ule are the procefles of law? 
of what ule are jurors, witnedles and 
judges? If a man has a right in 
fome cafes to dilregard the law, he 
has in all; and this would reduce him 
to a favage fiate. But does he ob- 
tain fatistaction by fighting the vil- 
lain? He does not ; for if he kills 
him, he puts it out of his power to 
make tatisfaétion ; and if not, hes 
fo irritated, as to be ever afterwards 
unwilling: And _ betides this, itis 
fecking fatisfaétion by his own de- 
gradation. Suppofe the perfon vin- 
dicating the caufe of the lady fallsa 
facrifice to the object of his revenge, 
which is as probable as that he will 
not, where then is the {fatistfadtion 
either to himfelf, to the lady, or to 
her family? ‘Their gricf mutt be 
doubled by this additional misfor- 
tune. But do not the laws inflitta 
punifhment for {uch crimes? It is 
faid not fufficiently fevere. Strange! 
that the wifdom of legiilators has 
never been equa! to that of the gen- 
tlemen of the fword, in proportion- 
ing punifhments to crimes. 


April 19, 1790. 
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The DEAN of BADAJOZ. (Tranflated and altered from the Spanifh. ) 


HE Dean of the cathedral of 

_ Badajoz was himfelf alone 
more learned than all the doors of 
Salamanca; and you might add 


Paes 


thofe of Conimbra and Alcala too. 
He underftood all the languages both 
cead ard living; he was matter of 
every fcience both human and di- 

vine; 
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vine; but he had the misfortune to 
be ignorant of magic, and nothing 
could confole him for this muistor- 
tane. He was informed that there 
dwelt in the city of Toledo a very 
illful magician, whofe name was 
Don Torribio. He immediately or- 
ders one of his beft mules to be fad - 
dled; he departs for Toledo, and 
alights at the door of a mean-looking 
houfe, where this great man lodged. 
Mafter Magician, jays he, addrefling 
him, I am the Dean of Badajoz. 
The philofophers of Spain do me 
the honour to call me their matter ; 
but I come to afk of you a title itil 
more glorious, that of your fcholar. 
Deign to initiate me in the myitcrics 
of your art; and depend upon an 
acknowledgment worthy of the be- 
nefit, and worthy of its author. 

Don Torribio was not very polite, 
though he piqued himfelf upon liv- 
ing with the beft company in th 
lower regions. He told the Dean, 
That he might look elfewhere for a 
maiter of magic ; that for his part 
he was tired of a trade in which he 
had gained nothing but compliments 
and promifes ; and that he would no 
longer difgrace the occult fciences, 
by proftituting them to the ungrate- 
ful. To the ungrateful! exclaimed 
the Dean. What! my Lord Don 
Torribio, you have found men un- 
gratetul ! and will you be fo unjuit 
as to include me with fuch monfters ? 
He then began to pour forth his 
whole flock of moral fayings and 
maxims of gratitude; he dwelt in 
the moft affectionate tone, and with 
an air of the greateft fincerity, upon 
all thofe fentiments of honour which 
his memory could furnith him: in a 
Word, he {poke fo well, that, afte 
having thought a moment, the {for- 
cerer confefied that he could refute 
nothing to a gentleman who could 
apr m many fine paflages. Jacin- 

a, fays he to his houfe-keeper, you 
will put two partridges on the pit; 
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Thope the Dean will do me the ho- 
nour to fup here. At the fame time, 
he takes him by the hand, and leads 
him into his clofet. There he touches 
his forehead, muttering at the fame 
time thefe three myiterious words, 
which we befeech the reader not to 
forget: Artobclan, Piffafrier, Ona- 
griouf. ‘Then, without any other 
preparations, he begins to explain to 
him, with great precifion, the intro- 
dudtory parts of the conjuring book. 

The new fcholar liftened with a 
degree of attention that fcarcely per- 
mitted him to breathe, when Jfacin- 
tha-entered in a hurry, followed by 
a little man, whofe boots reached his 
middle, and who was befpattered up 
to the fhoulders. ‘This man defired 
to fpeak with the Dean upon an af- 
tair of the utmoft importance. He 
was the poftilion of his uncle the 
Bifhop of Badajoz, who had been 
fent exprefs after him, and who had 
rode poit all the way to Toledo, 
without being able to overtake him: 
he came with the news, that, fome 
hours after his departure, my Lord 
Bifhop had had an attack of the apo- 
plexy fo violent, that the moft fatal 
confequences were to be dreaded. 
The Dean beftowed a hearty curfe, 
quite low, however, and without 
{candal, upon the difeafe, the fick 
man, and the meffenger; who had 
really, all three of them, choien the 
molt unlucky moment in the werld. 
He got rid of the poftilion, by tel- 
ling him to return quickly to Bada- 
joz, and that he would not fail foon 
to follow him; after which the lef- 
fon was refumed, as if there had 
been neither uncles nor apoplexies 
exifling. 

Some days afterwards frefh news 
arrived from Badajoz; but this news 
was worth the hearing. ‘The chicf 


fineer and two old canons came to 
notify to the Dean, that his uncle, 
the very reverend Bifhop, ‘had gone 
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his virtues; that the chapter, canoni- 
cally aflembled, had ele¢éted him to 
fill the vacant chair; and that they 
befeeched him to come and confole, 
by his prefence, the church of Bada- 
joz, his new f{poufe. Don Torribio, 
who was prefent at this harangue of 
the deputies, took advantage of this 
opportunity like a man oj experience. 
Fic took the new Bithop afide; and, 
after a little compliment iuited to the 
prefent circumiftances, told him, that 
he had a fon called Don Benjamin, 
whom nature had endowed with 
abilities as well as good difpofitions ; 
but in whom he had difcovered no 
taite nor talents for the occult icien- 
ces: that having refolved to make a 
good prieft of him, he had fucceed- 
ed, thank Heaven, in this ptous de- 
fign; and that he had the pleafure to 
hear his dear fon named as the molt 
exemplary of all the clergy of ‘Tole- 
do: in fhort, that he moit humbly 
begged his Grace to relign to Don 
Benjamin the Deanery ctf Badajoz, 
which he could not hold at the {ame 
time with his Bifhopric. Alas! an- 
{wered, the Prelate, with an air of 
embarrafiment, I will always do 
whatever is agreeable to you; yet I 
muft tell you, that I have a relation, 
whofe heir I am, an old ecclefiaftic, 
who is good for nothing but a Dean ; 
and that if Ido not give him this 
place, I mufl quarrel with my whole 
family, whol love even to a degree 
of weaknefs. “But, added he, with 
a more affectionate tone, will not 
you come to Badajoz? Can you be 
fo crucl as to abandon me at the very 
time I begin to have it in my power 
to be ufeful to you? Believe me, 
my dear mafter, let us fet out toge- 
ther, and think of nothing but the 
inftruction of you fcholar. Make 
yourtlelf cafy with regard to the etta- 
blifhment of Don Benjamin; I take 
that upon myfelf; and, fooner or 
later, L will do more for him than 
his father demands: a petty Deane- 


ry, Ina remote corner of Eftreman: 
dura, is not a benefice becoming the 
jon of a man fuchas you. 


Chere was limony, fay the canp. 


nifts, in this offer which the Prelate 
made the magician : it is certain, 
however, that the bargain was con. 
cluded, without the leaft ferupie on 
that head being entertained by either 
of thefe two fo enlightened men, 
Don ‘Torribio followed his illuftrioys 
pupil to Badajoz: a {plendid apart. 
ment was atiigned him in the epif. 
copal palace; and he faw himéelf re. 
{fpe¢ted by the whole diocefe, as the 
favourite of my Lord, as a kind of 
grand vicar. 

Under the tuition of fo able 
mailer, the bifhop of Badajoz made 
a rapid progre{s in the occult fciences, 
He applied to them, indeed, in the 
beginning with an ardour which ap. 
peared exceflive ; but he moderated 
by degrees this fpirit of intempe- 
rance; and did fo well, that his 
magical ftudies did not intrench up- 
on his epifcopal duties. He had 
convinced himielf completely of a 
maxim very important to all ecclefi. 
ailical forcerers, or indeed to all phi- 
lofophers and literary men; that it 
is not enough to attend the noctumal 
afiemblies of magicians, orto adom 
their minds with whatever. the {cien- 
ces, divine or human, can beltow; 
that they mutt, befides all this, teach 
others the road to Heaven, and in- 
{till into the fouls of the faithful 4a 
lutary doétrine and pure morals. 
Conduéting himfelf by theie wie 
maxims, the learned Prelate toon 
filled all Chriftendom with the fame 
of his merit; fo that, at the very 

ime he thought leait of it, he law 
himéelf named to the Archbithopne 
of Compottelia. The people an 

clergy of Badajoz were, as you may 
well believe, in the deepeit aituttion 
at the removal of {fo excellenta paliors 
and the canons of the cathedral, # 
the lait mark of their refpett, be 
ftowe 
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fiowed vpon him unanimoufly the 
choice of his fucceffor. 

Don Torribio was not afleep to 
this capital op: cojerine | of eftablifh- 
ing his fon. He afked the Bifhopric 

trom the new Archbifhop. The new 
Archbithop refufed the Bithopric ; 
bat the refufal. was conveyed in the 
politett terms imaginable. His ve- 
neyation for his dear maiter was fo 

creat! he was fo grie ed, fo afh lam- 

efufe him a th ing > which ; ap- 

peared quite imple! but how could 
he do otherwife? Don Fernando de 
Lara, Conftable of Caltile, afked 
this fame Bifhopric for his natural 
fon. Though h . had never feen this 
Lord, het had, he faid, private obli- 
gations tohim of a very important 
nature; and,above all, very aricient. 
It was, therefore, an indifpenfible 
duty to prefer the ancient benefaétor 
to the new. But yet, in reality, 
this example of juftice was much in 
favour o he faw by 


7 


od, tor 


f Don Torrtbio ; 
this what he had to expect when his 
turn came, and his turn would infal- 
libly come the very firft opportunity. 
The magician had the goo dnefs to 
believe this ftory of former oi rliga- 
tions; and rejoiced as much as he 
could at being facrificed to Don Fer- 
nando. Nothing now was thought 
of but preparations for their j journey ; 
and they fet out to fettle at pes 
ella. But it was {cz arcely wort! 
while for the sa time they were to 
flay there. In few months, a 
Chamberlain of the Pope arri ived 
fr rom Re renin with a Cardinal’s hat 
for ¢! ne with a 


by which his 


Archbifhe 1D. ti 
very remnta able brie ef, 
‘inefs invited him to come to affiit 
with his counfels in the gov 


m ent of the Chri riti an wo yr ly > # : 
mitting , 


ae 


ermme- 


er- 

re in favour of any perion he 

fs Torribio was not at Compof- 

C2 when = 

ee hen the courier of his Holi- 

“=~ laa he had gone to fee his 
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him, be lice es, tO dif pofe of 
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dear fon, who full continued a Prieft 
in a little parifh of Toledo: but he 
returned joon ; and at his return he 
was not put to the trouble of aikin 
the vacant Archbifhopric. ‘The Pre- 
late ran to meet him with open arms: 
My dear mafter, faid he to him, | 
announce to you the news of two 
fortunate circumftances inftead of 
one; your fcholar is a Cardinal, and 
your fon wil] foon be one, or I fhall 
have no credit at Rome. I was de- 
firous, in the mean to have 
made him Archbithop of Compoftel- 
la; but admire his misfortune, or 
rates mine: My mother, whom 
we left at Badajoz, 
me, — your abfence, a cruel 
letter, which breaks all my meafures. 
She is bent upon giving me fora 
fucce! flor the Archdeacon of my for- 
mer church, the Licentiate Don 
Pablos de Salazar, who is her inti- 
mate friend and confefior. She 
threatens to die of grief, if fhe can 
obtain nothing for this dear Father 
in God; and I have not a doubt but 
that fhe will keep her word. Put 
yourfelf in my place, my dear mat{- 
ter: Shall I bring my mother to her 
grave? Don Torribio was not a 
man to adviie parricide ; he applaud- 
ed the nomination of Don Pablos, 
and did not allow himfelf to indulee 
the leait refentment againit the Pre- 
Jate’s mother. ‘This mother, it the 
reader with to know, was a good jort 
ofa wien, now in a ftate of almoft 
perfeét imbecility, whofe,cily « 
pany was her cat and her chamber- 
ma sid, and who {carce knew the name 
of her confeflor. Was it fhe who 
made the Archbifhopric be given to 
Don Pablos? Was it not rather a 
young lady 
this Arch pe a young widow, 
very devout alfo very iandionte, 
whom my aa ufed frequently to 
vilit for bis edification firce he had 
come to refide at Compoltcila ? 
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However this may be, Don Tor- 
ribio followed his new Eminence to 
Rome ; and {carce had he arrived there 
when the Pope died. It is eafy to 
forefee whither this event is to lead 
us. Theconclave is affembled ; all 
the voices of the facred college unite 
in favour of the Spanifh Cardinal ; 
he ischofen Pope. After the ccre- 
monies of his inauguration, Don 
Torribio, admitted to a private au- 
dience, wept for joy at kifling the 
feet of his dear pupil, whom he be- 
held Alling with fuch dignity the Pa- 
pal throne. He modettly reprefented 
his long and faithful fervices; he re- 
called the promifes of his Holinefs ; 
thofe inviolable promifes, which he 
had renewed before entering the con- 
clave. He touched flightly upon the 
hat which he had refigned upon re- 
ceiving the tiara. But inftead of 
afking this hat for Don Benjamin, 
he finifhed by a trait of moderation 
hardly conceivable. He protefted, 
that, renouncing every ambitious 
hope, they would think themfelves 
overpaid, his fon and he, if it pleaf- 
ed his Holinefs to grant them, toge- 
ther with his bencdiétion, the {mal- 
left. temporal reward, a penfion for 
life, which might fuflice the modeit 

wants of an ecclefiaftic and a philo- 
fopher. 

During this fhort harangue, the 
Sovercign Pontiff was revolving in 
his mind what he fhould do with his 
preceptor. Might he not do with- 
out him now; and was he not now 
more {killed in magic than was ne- 
ceflary fora Pope > Would it even 
be decent in him now to; appear at 
the midnight meetings, and fubmit 
to the unfeemly ceremonial which 
thefe meetings required ? Having 
finifhed his refleétions, his Holine{s 
judged that Don Torribio was now a 
uielefs man, and even irkiome; and, 
this point decided, he was no longer 
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Don Torvilio. 
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at a lofs for his anfwer. Hear whit 
he anfwered in his own words: sea 
“© We have been lorry to hear, tha 
under pretext of the occult fciences, 
you kee -p up an abominable com. 
merce with the {pirit of darknels and 
lies: We theretore give you our 
paternal al exho 
crime, 
to its 
mand ‘ 


rtation to expiate this 
by a penitence proportioned 
enormity ; moreover, 4 
vou to de part 


ve com. 
he territories of 

the church in the {pace of three days, 

under pain of being delivered over 
tothe fecular arm, and the rigour of 
the flames.” 

Don Torribio, without being dif. 
concerted, repeated backwards the 
three myfterious words, which the 
reader muit remember; and ap. 
proaching the window, cried as loud 
as he was able, Jacintha, put only 
one par — on the ~ the Deen 
does no t iup here. he pretenact 
Pope was thunc ‘gh at this. He 
returned inftantly from the ecial 
into which the three magical words 
had thrown him when they were frk 
pronounce d. He faw that, initeac 
of being at oe vatican, he was fill 
at Toledo, in the clofet of Don Tor- 
ribio; he faw even by the clock, 
that an hour ha : no -elapfed fince | he 
had entered that fatal clofet, in whi ich 
fo many fine phantoms had paflea 
before hiseves. In Jets than an hour, 
he had though ht himfelf Magician, 
Bifhop, Archbith yp, Cardi inal, Pope. 
And he found, when the tale wat 
ended, that he was nothing but 2 
dupe and a {co undrel. Every thing 
had | peen illufion, exce ‘pt the prov 3 
which he had given of his treachery 
and the badne(s of his neart. He 
went out without {peaking g a neat 
found his mule where he had left sé 
and returned to Badaye V2, without 
having learnt to practife even ine 
flighted magical deception”. 
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For the New-York MaGazine. 
PnmyYypEtwnpDbs a 1 FP. 
EHOLD the lovely vernal rofe, 


Sweet Friendfhip’s emblem fair, » 
With Nature’s richeft tints it glows, 
With fragrance fills the air ; 
And tho’ Time’s all-deftroying pow’r, 
Shall rob it of its bloom, 
Yet ftill the lovely faded flow’r 
Will fhed a {weet perfume. 


Thus, if within a gentle heart, 
Fair Friendfhip’s flow’r fhould bloom, 
Tho’ Death fhould blight it with his dart, 
And hide it in the tomb; 
Yet for the fond, the feeling breaft, 
Its fweets it ftill doth fave, 
In fond remembrance makes it bleft, 


And charms beyond the grave. IMONA, 





[Tho the following was avritten fome years fince, we do not ever remember 
io nave feen it in print. So fucet a wreath to the memory of that much 


lamented Hero, cannot, ewe truf?, but be highly acceptable.] 


To the Memory of Major-General RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 


By Mi; A———e, of Boflon. 


Spirit of the truly brave, 
From thy obfcure fequefter’d grave, 
MONTGOMERY ariie! 
Arife the warrior’s crown to claim, 
Receive the tribute due from Fame, 
\eceive the purchas’d prize. 


No more in Death’s dark confines lie, 
Shake off thy bands and upwards fy, 
To hail each martial form: 
Whom Freedom’s nobleft caufe inf{pires, 
And thy immortal name till fires, 
To deeds with valour warm. 


Thy 
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HE gentle dew, diftill’d 
Heav’n, 
, : 
Revives the drooping flow’r 5 
Py oe fe . 
So was thy pleafing intiunce giv n 
y } 
To cheer the lonely hour. 


from 


When anxious cares the mind invade, 
And troubled thoughts arile, 

Thy pleafing, foothing, pow’rful aid, 
A healing balm fupplies. 


When ftorms defcend and waters roll, 
To intercept my friend, 

Thou can’fttranimit from pole to pole 
The fears my bofom rend. 


wr 


Tho’ hoary frofts and chilling {nows 
Impede the fountains courte, 
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Thick fogs and blended clouds ariie 
And veil it from the fight. 


The feather’d fongfters feek the fhade, 
Each to its young repairs ; 

No more they cheer the lonely glade 
With foft melodious airs. 


The fhrubs their falling verdure 
mourn, 
And woods refponfive beat ; 
The fleecy herd their fighs return 
And {eek the next retreat. 


Yet in thofe hours thy aid can form 
A landicape ever gay ; 

A landicape which defies the florm, 
Nor e’en admits decay. 





The fable ink inceflant Hows, 


: Piper ge Beneath thy ftroke the rural race 
And proves a kind relource. 


In fair fucceffion rife, 
And wiih a never fading grace, 


Now Phoebus faintly gilds the plains, 
‘Thy pow’r the icene iupplies. 


And itormy winds arife, 
} 
A gloomy melancholy 


1 


reigns, 
Each rural beauty dies. 


But too unfkilfyl in my verfe, 
My mute too weak and poor, 

Or I'd im lofiier frains rehearfe 
Thy pleafing, foothing pow’s. 


No more the lab’ring eye deferies 
Yon caftle’s tow’ring height ; 


Till now my mufe has fhunn’d the public way, 
And only friends have view’d the bafhful lay : 
Thus callow birds their tender pinions try, 

And tim’rozs hover in the tracklefs fky : 

Bat if fuccefs their litle efforts crewn, 

They foar aloft when cloath’d with riper down: 
ihen, critics, let thefe lines no fatire move, 

but judge with candour, tho’ you can’t approve. 


New-York, April 8, 1790. HARRIET CASSANDRA. 
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,) a : = ee o 
4 tranflation from the French of Voiture, by a young Lady of this City. 
| sae rufhing in the field of Mars, 


a Amich the cries and {ad alarms, 

Phe wild diforder, fhrieks and fears, 

ik he Furious din of clanking arms, 

he courier clad in harnefs bright, 
Pouring difmay acrofs the ficld : 

3 ow grand appears the awful fight, 
Flow bright the difmal fhade we gild. 


But 
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But wears he not another mien 
When o’er the fick man’s bed he bows 
His icy hand How chang’d the fcene! 
How odious now the fpectre grows, 
When the cold clammy fweats of death 
Spread o’er his trembling limbs like dew, 
Graiping in vain for fleeting breath ! 
Oh! how affecting is the view ! 
March 31, 1790. M. B, 





For the New-York Macazine. 
Be MERRY and WISE. 
HOUGH hite and its pleafures are pafling away, 
And time very rapidly flies, 

Contented and cheerful let’s {pend ev’ry day, 
Nor forget to be merry and wife. 

Ta vouth we'll be happy, good-humour’d and gay, 
Each entoyment that’s lawful we’ll prize 5 

OF friendship and love let’s partake while we flay, 
But ttill be both merry and wie. 


With the girls let us frolic in innocent mirth, 
Nor fear their all-conqu’ring eyes, 

For beauty and virtue to love do give birth, 
‘Then let us be merivy and wife. 


The fons of contention, noife, folly and ftrife, 
We'll thun, pity, fcorn and deipife ; 

Mild reafon fhali be our criterion thro’ life, 
And we ll > b 3s") oa essils 
a2 alila vC i ever C Hie} ry ahd Wil. 

With a heart anda hand forthe friendlefs and poor, 
We'll relieve their diftreiles and cries ; 

For charity’s comforts each foul fhould allure, 
Who means to be merry and wife. 


At length when old death fhall remove us away, 
From this poor foolifh world and its joys, 
May we look back with pleafure on each well-{pent day, 
4 Nor regret we were merry and wife. Sao 
New-York, April 5, 17g0. ; ALEXIS. 
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A RHAPSODY. A Porm, [Continued from page } 
NOVEM BE R. 
MISCE 
ERGO ALIQUID NOSTRIS DE MORIBUS.———~/¥%* 
Su B] EC peee saber oY of the city—Satirical fetch ef nerve saat 
Drurkennels reproved—Funeral—Pleaiure: of udy—Maeonlight—20 
esis Ses of reg Pleajures of fudy—Moantirg 
Heer. are they, who from th’ inclemency 
&t. oy piercing winds and wintry folitude, 
Vithin the bofom of a friendlier clime 
And amid the city ’s gaily varied fcenes, chit 
Call forth to exercife each fpring of joy 3 at 
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Original Poetry. 


While the ftern year bids vegetation ceafe, 
Or ina mantle of concreted {now 

Involves the fabjeét world, and to the eye 
Prefents a comfortlels unbounded waite. 
So too the mufe, averting from the icene 
That late with rapture tun’d her fong, amid 


The circling pleatures and the fplendid haunts 

Of difipation, may enjoy a theme 

More animate—But fhe difcains to fing 

With ¢raif2 unfelt, emotions not her own. 
How many here unconicious of the fruits 

Ripen’d and dignified, that wealth can yield, 

{mprifon’d within their habitations 

Confume the day in revelries. and floth ; 

Or ina proud magnificence, but draw 

A taftelefs, uniform, voluptuous life ! 

To them the fragrance of the blufhing morn 

Has loft its infpiration—but, wearied 

With the drowfineis of midnight riot, 

Sickening and relax’d, their lengthen’d flumbers 

Drown the better half of their exiftence. 

Nature points out to man his earthly courte: 

’T'is impious to invert her facred laws ; 

And who fo dares,—errs to his deftrution. 

Sweeter and more enviable the meal 

Of him who rifes from his bed of ftrave 

To early induitry—or e’en the hag’s, 

That near fome windy corner fhiv’ring fits 

In doleful contemplation on her wares, 

And mouths by itealth the fare of penury— 

More dainty than the choiceft luxuries 

That reek upon ie tables of the great, 

While o’er their limbs a torpid langour reigns, 

And the cloy’d ftomach fickens at the food. 

—They rife not to reftore their weaken’d frames 

And by the ftrength’ning powers of exercife 

Give a robuft alacrity to life,— 

But, midf a round of vacant vifitants, 

Pleas’d with the dignities of fortune, fit 

To wafte the noon in ftately ftiffnels, vaim 

And pompous ceremony, the outfide 

OF fociety.—A ftri& demeanor, 

Referve and deference to diitinétion, 

Can never want an advocate to fpeak 

Their need: But if the arrogance of pride 

Will fetter me with thofe fevere conftraints, 

Mere pedantry in breeding could impofe, 

I fly fuch awful majefty and feek 

A refuge within an humbler cirele, 

Where eafe and freedom yet maintain their worth, 

Though heighten’d by the arts of polifi’d life. 
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[7 he fellewi ris gave rife to the sa uch-admired corre; /pondence which has 0. 
- thy ’ { r RH 


pea “ed 


lately 





eiy in 


E» glan i 


ats 


kus es of Anna Matilda ond “ 
_ Cratca. It will be continue. thr g” a paccmeh 


ing numbers of this w 


The AD 1 L 


a nd R E 


» OV E. 
O, idle Boy! I quit thy pow’r; 
Me Thy couch of many 
vanging bx WwW thine arrow 


a thorn and 
Deceit be auty” 5 ast nid mien ; j 


) 


keen, 


The tender {mile, the “thrilliog 4 tear, 
Have now no pangs, no joys tor 
So fare thee . ell, tor I am free. 
r 

Chen flut ter 


ntc on Wid, 
Or | save thee in yon lucid ipri ing, 


Or take thy bev’rage trom the roie, 
©r on Louifa’ s breait repote : 


} with thee well, jor pleaiures palt, 
Yet bleis the hour, ’'m free at lait. 


pit te 
e alter'd day 


me, 


hence On Wal 


. — ao Sh 
But fure, meth 


inks th 


Scatters 


1 «> y + 

around a m unital ray ; 

, a ak 

And chi ling ev ry zephy r DIOWS, 


And ev’ry ftream untuneful flows 


No rapture {wells the | linne 


5 VOICE, 
No more the vocal groves rejoice 5 
And e’en thy fong, frveet Bird of Eve ! 


With whom fo oft [| 
Now icarce regard ba s my ear, 
Unanfwer’d by a fich o or tear. 

No more with devious thep I chufe 
r " } 1) ] - >» - - a 
To bruth the mountain’s 
To drink the {pirit of the Leone, 
Or wander midi < 


i to grieve, 


5) ° ci. 
OY er- arch ng trees ; 


Or woo with undifturb’d delight 

The pale cheek’d virgin of the night, 
x, Oe . . ‘ 

That pier ing thro’ the lea ty bow’ r, 


Th hrows onthe ercund a filv’ry fhow’r. 
Alas ! is all this boz ike d eale, 
To k fe each warm defi re to pleafe, 
No {weet folicitude to know 
For others blifs, for others woe, 
: frozen apa athy to find 

fad vacuity of mind ? 
0] haften back then, idle e boy, 
And with thine an rguifh bring thy joy ! 
Return with all thy torments here, 
And let me hope, and doubt t, and fear. 
O rend my heart with ev’ ry pain ! 
But let me, let me love again, 


CALL. 


flow’r 3 


morn ing dews $3 > 
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CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS. 





ASxercn of the Proceevines of the fecond Seffion of the House of 
Representatives of the UniteD STATES. 


[Continued from paz? 190.) 


JANUARY 28, 1790. 

R. Burke, from the commit- 
M tee appointed, brought in a 
bill for fecuring to authors and pro- 
prietors the exclufive right: of their 
writings. 

Mr. Burke alfo prefented to the 
Houfe a motion, that it be an in- 
ftruction to the committee appointed 
to bring in a bill for encouraging 
manufactures to add a claufe refpett- 
ing the fecuring to inventors the right 
to their difcoveries. Agreed to. 

Jan. 29 

Mr. Gerry prefented a petition of 
Aaron Putnam, of Medford, in the 
tate of Maffachufetts, ftating, that 
he had invented a mode of diftilling 
fpirits, which is different from any 
that had come to his knowledge, and 
he prefumed is entirely new; and 
praying that the benefit of his dif- 
covery may be fecured to him—Re- 
ferred to the committee appointed to 
bring in a bill for fecuring to inven- 
tors the right of their difcoveries. 

Fee. 1. 

A meflage from the Senate, by 
their Secretary, with a bill for giv- 
ing effet to the laws of the United 
States in the ftate of North-Carolina, 
réturned with amendments, in which 
the Senate requefted the concurrence 
of the Houfe. Thefe amendments 
Were concurred in, with one amend- 
ment only. 

a vA — to seg of — Senate 
troduced for he ri ofe yer ie 
fulpending the o nn f i “d 
> a peration of the ton- 

4 act with refpeét to vellels of 

Ntw-Yorx Mac. April, 1790. 


Rhode-Ifand, till the firft day of 
April next. 
Fes. 4. 

The enrolled bill, for giving effec 
to the laws for the United States in 
the ftate of North-Carolina, was 
brought in by the committee, who 
reported that they had examined the 
fame, and found it correét—the Spea- 
ker then figned the fame. 

Fes. 16. 

A meflage was received from the 
Prefident of the United States, with 
a letter from his Excellency Prefident 
Sullivan, enclofing the aét of the 
legiflature of the ftate of New- 
Hampthire, for adopting the amend- 
ments propofed by Congrefs to the 
Conftitution except the fecond. 

Mr. Burke, of the committee ap- 
pointed for the purpofe, brought in 
a bill for the encouragement of u/efub 
arts. 

This bill is lengthy, and is de- 
figned to comprehend a provifion for 
every fubjeét of invention and dif- 
covery that may be thought worthy 
public patronage—read and laid on, 
the table. 

Fes. 17. 

Mr. Sedgwick pretented the peti- 
tion of Jehoika Thompfon, one of 
the Oneida Indians, fetting forth that 
he had ferved under General Sulli- 
van in the weftern country, guided 
him in his marches, end fought by 
his fide ; that he had received a cer 
tificate for his fervices, but on his 
way homeward he was obliged to 
crofs rivers, whereby he wet his pack, 
and loft the faid certificate ; praying, 
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that as ne 


believed Congrefs to be 
very wife and juft, they would grant 
him an order on their money-keeper, 
&c. 

Fes. 22. 

The amendments of the Senate to 
the bill for enumerating the inha- 
bitants of the United States were 
read. 

The enumeration Is to commence 
on the firft of Auguft next, and to 
be compleated within nine months. 
Returns to be made on or before the 
firft of September, 1791. The fe- 
cond {chedule was ftruck out by the 
Senate; thefe amendments were 
agreed to, excepting thoie which re- 
duced the compenfation. 

A. meflage irom the Senate, in- 
forming the Houfe that they recede 
from their amendments to the enu- 
meration bill, which had been dii- 
agreed to by the Houle. 

Fre. 23. 

A report from the Secretary of the 
Treafury on the petition of francis 
Bayley, was read ; this report itates 
that the invention of the petitioner 
in typographical primting may, in 
their application, render the perni- 
cious practice of counterieiting much 
more difficult than it has heretofore 
been—that the requeft of the petiti- 
oner to be employed in ufing his in- 
vention in the public fervice, mutt 
be left to the diicretion of the legif- 
lature—laid on the table. 

Fes. 25. 

Mr. Gilman, of the committee of 
enrollment, reported, that they had 
examined the enrolled bill, providing 
for the enumeration of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States, and found 
it correct: He then prefented it to 
the Speaker, who figned the fame. 

Mr. Boudinot, from the commitiee 
apps inted for the purpote, brought 
in a bill for fecuring to authors and 
proprietors, the copy-right of books, 

charts, plans, maps, &c. which was 
read the firft time. 
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Fes. 26, 
= J Tee 7 the Secretary of te 
aa ee mnt © petition ot Francis 
Bayley an as reac the fecond time, 
fi Berk ove tit 

. to ee ae the put. 
pict hing ba 

2 ' © the peti- 
tioner. 

Mr. Livermore objetted to a ipe- 
cial committee. He obferved, tha 
Mr. Bayley is one of the lait perfons 
that neeced a {pecial interference iy 
his favour, as it ts impofiible, ac. 
cording to his own words, for ayy 
perion to find out his invention. He 
is theretore pertectly fecure from be. 
ing injured by counterfeits, 

Several gentlemen {poke in favour 
of the motion, and a feleét commit. 
tee was accordingly appointed. 

The committee on the petition of 
Francis Bayley, brought im a bil, 
which was read the frit time. 

Marcu 1. 

A meflage was received from the 
Prefident of the United States, by 
the Secretary for the Department af 
War, with jundry communications 
relating to the preient fituation, and 
profpecis of the Wertern Frontien 
in reipeét to the Indian tribes. 

The bill for fecuring to Francs 
Bayley, the exclufive right of ufing 
certain inventions in typography, wa 
read the fecond time, and ordered to 
be engroficd tor a third reading t0- 
morrow. 

A refolution of the Afiembly ot 
the ttate of South-Carolina, reipett- 
ing the eitablifiment of a military 
guard at Fort Johniton, was res? 
fecond time, and ordered to lie 0” 
the table. 

MarCH 2. 

The bill to fecure to Francs Bay- 
ley the exclufive right to his inven- 
tions in typography, was brought a 
encrofled, read the third time amd 
pailed to be enatted. 


( To be a 4 arIGN 
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FOREIGN and DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





LONDON, March 11. 
N Sardinia the people are fo cla- 
morous that an order has been 
iijued to prevent all French papers 
from being circulated. 

At Rome an Aflembly of Barons 
has been called for the purpofe of 
raifing new levies of militia in their 
reipettive feignories, to counteract 
the effet of the popular meetings, 
which are already tumultuous. 

Nay, the fpirit has even penetrated 
tothe Brazils, the Governor of which, 
when recalled, could not quit the 
place, but informed his court that 
the people were ripe for revolt, and 
that trong meafures muft be taken. 

March 18. The King of Spain 
has revoked the ediét of the Governor 
of the Havannah, offering protection 
to all foreign runaway flaves; and 
even thofe who had fheltered them- 
felves under that ediét, are ordered 
to be given up. 

Gregorio, the Spanifh pirate, is 
hot yet taken; he has lately captur- 
ed feveral veffels, and treated the 
crews with great inhumanity ; his 
force confifts of five {chooners, well 
armed, three of which were taken 
off the Bahamas, and were the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants of thofe 
iflands. The Governor of the Ha- 
Vannah fent a frigate in purfuit of 
of him, which has returned with- 
out fuccefs. A veflel fitted out at 
Jamaica, and another from the Ha- 
Vannah, are now in purfuit of, and 
1t 1s hoped will fall in with him, and 
put a itop to his depredations. 

The Algerine corfairs fwarm in 
the Mediterranean, and feven {tout 
veflels are fitting out by the Dey, 
their deftination unknown: A num- 

*r of merchant fhips have been cap- 
tured, and fome guarda coftas, par- 
Deularly one belonging to the Pope. 


The flags of England and Sweden 
have alone been treated with great 
refpect. 


NEW-YORK, May 1. 
On Wednefday the 14th ult. be- 
fore the Supreme Circuit Court of 





-the United States, William Brown 


and James Hopkins were tried for 
a conipiracy to deftroy the brig 
Morning Star, and to murder the 
Captain and John Lewis Loney, a 
pailenger on board faid brig. After a 
trial which lafted about four hours, 
they were found guilty, and fentenc- 
ed to itand one hour on the pillory, . 
be imprifoned for fix months, and 
publicly whipped previous to their 
difcharge. ‘The Hon. Chief Juftice 
Jay gave an excellent charge to the 
jury, alfo to the prifoners on the oc- 
cafion. 

Letters from England, received at 
Philadelphia by the laft arrivals men- 
tion that the Court of London has 
ordered 24 fhips of the line to be 
immediately equipped, and all its 
officers on half pay to be recalled. 

The Congrefs of the United States, 
the Executive Council of Pennfyl- 
vania, and the Societies of Cincin- 
nati and St. Tammany of the ftate 
of New-York, have refolved to wear 
the ufual badge of mourning for the 
{pace of one month, in memory of 
his Excellency Dr. Franklin. 

MARRIAGES. 

In New-York, the Hon. John 
Page, Efq; Reprefentative in Con- 
greis from the ftate of Virginia, to 
Mifs Lowther ;—Mr, Tho. White, 
to Mifs Marfton ;-—The Hon. Lewis 
William Otto, Chargé des Affaires 
of his moft Chriftian Majefty, to 
Mifs Fanny de Crevecoeur ;—Mr. 
Anthony Rutgers, to Mifs Cornelia 
Gaine. At 
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At Brooklyne, Mr. John Lefferts, 
to Mifs Sally Cowenhoven. 

At Brookhaven, Mr. Robert Cor- 
nell, to Mifs Ann Lyons. 

DEATHS. 

In New-York, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Goelet, wife of Mr. Peter Goelec. 

In Bofton, Mifs Abigail Otis, 
daughter of the Secretary of the Se- 
nate of the United States. 

In Germany, his Imperial Majefty 
Jofeph Hf. Emperor of Germany. 

In Edinburgh, Dr. Cullen. 

In Philadelphia, Dr. Benjamin 
Frankuin, aged 85 years. 


EPITAPH. 


[Written many years ago by theDofw 


he Body of 


BenjaMin Frawnkuin, Paintin, 


Like 
Its 


the cover of an old book, 
contents torn out, and 


Strip’d of its lettering and binding, 
Tics here, food for worms; 
But the work hail not be lof; 
For it fhall, as he believed, appear 


once more, 


Ina new and move elegant editian, 
Correfted and improved 


by the author. 











METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS tor Marcn, 1799. 
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Farenheit’s Ther. Change 

w 8 2 g 8 2 8 |&Fullor WEATHER, &e. 
A.M.J?.M.}p. M.Ja.m.{p. m.fe. m.| Moon. 
29 | 30 | 36 Ix. k£  E. Is. E.J Full. |Clear, cloudy, rain. 
30 | 42 | 42 |N.wds.w.'s.w. Dull, clear, clear. 
44 | 36 | 24 | w.{N.w. N.w. Clear, clear, clear. 
17 | 25 | 24 |N.w.JN.w. N.w. Do. do. do. 
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iw. Ww. {s.w. 
11) 32 32 . E.LN. E.] W. 
12] 30 | 36 | 34 In.w.] w. 
13) 34 40 | 35 S. S. Ww. 
14) 39 | 41 | 37 Js. wis.w.fs. w. 
151 35 144 141 Iw.wan.w.[ w. 
1] 35 | 38 | 3 E. [8. E.]s 
17) 39 155 | 51 Js. gds.w.]s. 
44. 1 43 | 33 [n.wd oN. [N.w. 
19) 28 | 35 | 39 In.w.Jn.w.]s. 
297 36 | 40 | 38 fs. e.ls. B.] s. 
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21 40 | 54 40 |S. Ww.js.W.]s. Ww 
24145 | 55 2 |N.EJ N. IN. EL 
23} 40 | 45 | ao lw. edn. | kg 
24, 39 | 4° | 38 in. edn. ge] eg. 
25540 | 51 | 43 |] &. | s. S. 
25 43 | 43 | 40 In. edyeg. dn. g 
27 4" 147 1 Si [N. BIN. B.ls. E. 
2) 45 | 50 | 46.) w.| w. Is. w. 
29,49 145 | 41 In. edn. g.Is. £ 
34% 32 145 | 40 Ix.w iw. ew. 
37} 35 | 45 40 IN.WH s. S. 








23 13213 W. |S. W. S. E. 
41 | 51 | 38 fs. E.Js.w. S.w. 
38 | 42 7 | w.| We {S.W. 
WIS. W.iN.W. 
.W.LN.W.{N.W. 


New. 


Full. 


Do. do. cloudy. 
Dull & rain, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, cloudy, cloudy. 
Clear, heavy gale, cloudy. 
Very heavy gale,clear,clear. 
Cloudy, cloudy, deep {now. 
Snow, dull, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Dull, dull, clear. 
Cloudy, rain, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Cloudy, dull, rain. 
Cloudy, dull, dull. 
Cloudy, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Cloudy, cloudy, clears 
Dull, clear, clear. 
Clear, clear, dull. 

Dull, cloudy, cloudy. 
Dull, drizzling, rain. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Rain, rain, drizzling. 
Dull, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, cloudy, clear. 
Do. do. do. 


Clear, clear, clear. 








Do. do. do. 











